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Co Correspondents. 


y fread D. M. will pardon our modesty! it woald absolutely frighten a Sub. Ed. to 
ye nig name so often in print, as he hopes to do that which he has ventured to substi- 
je-not the less acknowledging the honor intended with pleasing and grateful recol- 
ycons of the passage down the river—running a-ground—sliding dowa cotton—‘“‘ our 

i from Perry County,” and that leetle bar. 

j.L. R.’s letter, dated 15th Jan., did not arrive here till the morning of the 20th! This 
ver is regularly mailed here before 2 o’clock on publication day. The “‘ sporting taste ” 
nentions might be overlooked, did not the paities evince a propensity for poaching ou 

1 people’s preserves. 

The favors of J. C, of the lth and 15th inst. have been received. Inquiries have al- 
iy been made in several quarters for him, and he shall learn the result at the earliest 
the admirable article of the Shingle-Splitter shall receive an early insertion. 
[,’s request shall be complied with, although we have now no agent in that section of 
country. 
Ye will communicate the substance of the letter of S. S. to the proper parties the first 
ent of leisure we can command. 
V.” must bear with us in relation tothe pedigree of the first named. Had he given 
it the sire we might have found it, but now for the life of us we cannot turn to any 
se where she has been mentioned in the “ Spirit” or “‘ Register,” although her name is 
rely familiar. The moment we can hit upon it, the pedigrees shall appear at length 
he Register. There will be no difficulty in relation to the grey. 
The welcome communication of W.G. was received when we were “deep inthe 
is ’—cutting, copying, and itemizing. His suggestion shall have the most serious con- 
jeration before our next. 
Frank Forester’s paper was received at too late an hour for this week ; but for the ar- 
al it would have appeared, however. 
4 communication from New Orleans has been for several weeks in type, but has been 
yan crowded out. 
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Late Arrival from Europe. 
ls it not disgraceful to the Post Office establishment of this country, that 
» Boston they had news on Thursday last from Liverpool to the 5th inst., and 
not have till to-morrow any news from New Orleans later than the 7th 
st —nor then, unless the mail should come through with greater regularity 
than it has done for three days past? While writing this paragraph, we have 
seen nothing later from our Southern emporium than we received on Tuesday 
—datesto the 7th; and yet our London files are complete to the evening of 
These files have been brought by the Columbia, in Cunarp’s line of 
ships, which, leaving Liverpool on the 5th, reached Boston on the 21st 
We here acknowledge again the promptitude of Mr. Harnpen’s Ex- 
by which we received our files immediately upon the arrival of the 
Eastern steamboat. 

The political news brought by this arrival is not important ; in the proper 
tments, the reader will find whatever of sporting or theatrical intelli- 

e we have been able to collect—very little, by the way. 





Settling Day at * The Corner.” 





BY TOM HOOD. 


—* 





‘“* As Iwas going to (the) Derby. 
All on, &c.”—OLD Sone. 





I wish I’d never bet ; 
I wish I’d never seen a horse or colt ; 
I wish I'd never joined that jockeying set ; 
I wish I'd stopped away 
From Epsom on the Derby day, 
And all such places ! 
I wish I'd kept at home, 
And never shown my person at a 
Hippodrome. 
I wish, instead of going like a dolt 
To those horse races, 
I'd gone to Cowes’ Regatta! 
We've all our ups and downs, I know, 
Both great and small ; 
But oh! 
Those Epsom Downs are worst of ail. 


What could have made me join those gambling jockeys? 
(Out of poor Crockies)— 
How could I reckon so without my host ? 
How could I, cockney born and bred, 
So run my head 
Against that betting post! 
Brought up in staid pursuits 
(Not among nasty animals and brutes), 
How could I think, to such a blust’ring clan, 
My reason and my cash to yield? 
I never was a martial man ; 
How could I * take the field?” 


Why did I, stupid dolt, 
Back that confounded, desperate, Solace colt, 
Or of that mulish Muley make a pet! 
No doubt, large sums I thought of soon amassin’ ; 
But what a double ass I was to bet 
On that Ass-ass-in ! 


The bounds of prudence how hard to regain ! 
hen once a man o’ersteps em! 
But I have done; Richard’s himself again ! 
Yes, be assured, 
I’m now completely cured ; 
At least, this shall be my last dose of Epsom. 
It was an awful moment—that run in— __ 
(Especially for those young minors, short of tin ! 
Town I felt my heart sink then, 
And all my thoughts seemed driven in a Corner : 
And then I thought of North America and Canton, 
And then I turned a scorner 
Of men, 
And thought of Joseph Manton. 
And then the race-course whirled before my eyes ; 
And then I heard a voice in words of thunder, 


Say, 
“ Heyday , 
Good sir! you seem to have nane gost surprise "— 
“Yes, and it’s Little Wonder !” 


However, now 
That’s past, 


Miss Mitford’s Sketch ofa‘‘ Farmyard” “ . 


And I have made a vow 
That bet shall be my last. , 
All wagers now I nauseate and detest 
(‘* Odds,” and the rest), 
All jockeys hate 
(Welter and feather weight), 
All meetings fly 
(October and July) ; 
In short, | think all racing sad, 
And all its courses bad. 
And as forthe stupidity of those who go 
The difference, I throw 
(If there is a tittle), 
’Twixt Donkey-ster and Ass-cot’simighty little. 


I've burnt my “books ;” no horse again J’ll back 
(Racer or hack) : 

No more I'll hedge: and, by the Grecian gods, 

I'll not Po on the long odds, 
With tens, and fives, and fours, and threes to one 
I’ve done, I’ve done with saying ‘‘ Done, done, done !” 
My means no more I'll stake upon a Derby Day: 

It’s my last lay. 


From this day forth for evermore, 
Though I should live to four—or forty score, 
I'll never lay another shilling— 
If Ido I'ma villain— 
(Be this the moral of my tale), 
Though you should make me the most tempting offer— 
olconda to an empty coffer— 
A thousand sterling to a pint of ale— 
You sha’nt prevail. 
No matter what the sum, 
I wont. 
* * * * * * * 
Come, 
I'll bet you halfa crown i don’t! 





Bathershin, 


THE IRISH WEDDING! 


Written for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.’’] 








‘* Tis there you’ll see Nell Murphy’s daughter 
Washin’ praties before the door, 
And Paddy Cary, and Biddy Brady, all blood relations 


To Lord Donough Moore.”—OLp Sone. 





Mick Hennesy was as “ nate a boy ” as you’d find between Cork and Kingdom 
Come ; in other words, he was as smart a lad as ever stood in shoe-leather. First 


and laughed at him for his wit. H. 
Carrigtuhil, a little town between Cork and Carrickfergus, but celebrated for its 
whiskey, women, and potatoes, has the indisputable honor of having given birth 
to Mick 


tains of the Moon—at least in Mick’s estimation ; and he challenged the whole 
country to produce a damsel so blithe and so comely. 

Cathleen herself, proud of her brawny admirer, looked down with contempt 
on the other boys of the village, who, in consequence of the black eyes and 


if St. Bridget herself stood in the well-greased brogues of Kathleen Baun. 
But there is an end to all things, except time and eternity, and so there was 


consented to make him a happy man previous to the commencement of the 
much-dreaded seven weeks. 
Mick Hennesy, with a “nate sprig’’ of blackthorn, and a new caubeen, went 


tations even to Cork. 


wedding of Mick Hennesy. The Keefs, the O’Briens, the Higginses, and the 


Everything went on slashingly. 
thorn sticks, and new potatoes; and as the day drew near, the numerous rela- 
tives of the happy pair began to assemble at the village, which presented a ludi- 
crous scene of turmoil and confusion. The guests having nothing else to do 
amused themselves during the interim by knocking one another's brains out, and 
defacing each other's images in order to render the re-union more pleasant on 
the festive day. 

The little public-house was thronged almost to suffocation, and nothing could 
be heard on all sides but the squeaking of bagpipes, pigs, and children. 

Shaun Baun, the father of the bride, was a man well to do in the world; and 
Cathleen being his only daughter, he was determined to put all-the wecdings 
that ever took place in Cork County to blush by the magnificence of his daugh- 
ter’s. The extensive preparations made in honor of this affair astounded every- 
body. Not only sheep and calves, but whole beeves were slaughtered for the 
festive occasion. There was no end to the turkies, geese, and small fowl des- 
troyed for the satisfaction of the guests. At one side of the kitchen stood six 
stout tierces of “‘Bamish and Crawford,” smiling good-naturedly at a puncheon 
of “Tommy Walker,” which seemed to look down on them with disdain. 

The wedding of Ballyporeen was never to be heard of more. 

In good time the long wished-for day arrived. Tables groaned under the 
weight of poncerous joints of beef and mutton; and the guests continued to 


crowd in every moment. 

Father O’Keefe, being a general favorite was called in to tie the hymenia! 
knot. 

Cathleen had retired to dress ; and all were on the tiptoe of expectation. 

Shaun Baun entered the wedding-hall, and after shaking hands most cordially 
with his revereace, inquired where was Mick Hennesy. The guests looked anx- 
iously around; but Mick was nowhere to be seen. 

« Be gor, I’m afeard Mick is bewitched!” cried Shaun Baun, addressing the 
priest ; “‘ for the divil himself—God betuue us an all harm !—couldn’t keep him 
away so long !” 

‘« Bathershin !* rejoined a voice, which Shaun 
from his breetches pocket, ‘‘ Bathershin !” 

The priest crossed himself devoutly ; and those who were near enough to 


hear the dialogue turned as pale as a pound of candles. 


Baun imagined proceeded 





* May be se! 








in a row at a fair, and last to desert the zirl of his fancy in a dance, Mick was a | 
general favorite—I mean among the (ens, who admired him for his gallantry, | made his Reverence start most uncouthly. 
vas the second edition of Paddy Cary, | 
without the immense legs which that renowned hero is justly celebrated for. | 








bloody noses distributed weekly by Mick, looked as demure in her presence, as | 
| apartment with holy water, and devout prayers in Latin—a language supposed 


about to be to Mick’s courtship. Lent was fast approaching, and Cathleen had | 


In the meantime, half a dozen stout young fellows sallied out to search for 
Mick. After hallooing for half an hour, from the topof a hedge, they proceed- 
ed across the fields in hope of meeting him on his way to the house. Shaun 
Baun broached the puncheon of “Tommy Walker,” with his own hand; and as 
the whiskey was handed round, the spirits of the party waxed high. 

‘Mick, Mick, you divil!” vociferated those who had left the room, in search 
of the bridegroom ; “the Colleen is ready, and the whiskey is broached !” 

“‘Bathershin !” said a voice which each guest would have sworn proceeded 
from his own canteen ; and which made them one and all scamper about. as if 
the devil himself was at their heels. Father O’Keefe crossed himself again, 
with increased devotion. The dinner was about to be spoiled. Kathleen froma 
a spirit of resentment at Mick’s seeming neglect had melted into tears ; but’in 
good truth the cause was more serious. She firmly believed that nething short 
of a dreadful accident could have detained him so long. 


‘What in the name of the siven wonders keeps Mick Hennesy ‘” said Moll 
Farly, as she poured the dripping over the roast-goose for the seventeenth time ; 
“the beauteeful mate ‘ill be spilt !” 

“‘ Bathershin !” cried a shrill voice, which Moll solemnly believed came down 
the chimney ; but on examining that appurtenance to a well-constructed house, 
she saw nothing; and for the time the circumstance was forgotten. 

At this juncture, Mick Hennesy arrived. On being questioned by the Priest 


| concerning his delay, he said that in crossing the fields towards the house of 
, Shaun Baun, he sat down on a hedge to rest. 


Overcome with a sudden drowsi- 
ness he quickly fell asleep; and unfortunately did not wake for several hours. 

“‘ Bathershin !” said a voice at his ear. Mick turned round and with a power- 
ful blow laid Tim Kelly—who was standing near at the time, sprawling on the 


floor. 
‘Take that for yer impudence, ye bosthoon !”’ shouted Mick, “ and mind bow 


ye conthradict gintlemen agin !” 

‘‘ Bathershin!” said the voice which Mick had heard before. The enraged 
bridegroom turned and laid Pat Barry alongside of Tim Kelly. Here the priest 
endeavored to interpose, but the row now became general, and blackthorn 
sticks showered “thick and heavy ”’ on the heads of the combatants. 

The presenee of Cathleen alone put an end to the affray; and the pipers 
striking up a merry tune, harmony was soon restored. A space was now cleared 
in the middle of the apartment, towards which Mike Hennesy led the blushing 
bride, accompanied by some half a dozen buxom lasses, all looking as if they 
were ready at a moment’s notice to go through the awful ceremony. 


The priest knelt down and offered up a short prayer of thanksgiving for the 
happiness of the couple about to be united, and after the usual ceremony he de- 
manded of Michael Hennesy whether said Hennesy would have Cathleen Baun 
for his wedded wife. 

‘“‘ Bathershin,” cried a voice, resembling that of Mick Hennesy, and which 
Whereupon the bridegroom think- 
ing it proceeded from the under-stomach of the Priest, began to believe the 
‘ divil’’ had got into every thing, and that his Reverence was certainly be- 
witched. 

The Priest, however, soon recovered himself, and proceeded in a voice more 


| solemn, if possible, than before, to repeat the question. “ Bathershin!” was 
Cathleen Baun was the prettiest girl between the Black Water and the Moun- | 


again answered ina voice resembling the bridegroom’s, loud enough to be heard 
by all in the room. 
His Reverence’s teeth began to chatter; and the brile, screaming at the 
top of her voice, fainted in the arms of the attendants, who bore her away. 
The company stood petrified, and bewildered with fear. Mick Hennesy 
gnashed his teeth with rage, while Father O’Keefe went about purifying the 


to be peculiarly obnoxious to things supernatural. 

Matters were in this state, when Mick Hennesy caught the eye of Dr. O’Sul- 
livan, a diminutive hunchback, glaring on him with a malignant and sinister 
expression. Mick, glad to have so tangible an object to vent his wrath upon, 
flew towards the fairy-catcher, as O’Sullivan was called by many in the neigh- 


round and invited every one in the seven parishes to be present on the occasion ; | borhood, and would have decidedly choked the little man, had not timely as- 
and the fair Cathleen was not idle during the interim—having extended her invi- | sistance been rendered by a few stout and willing arms. ‘The poor cripple 
In fact, the whole “barony ”’ was on the tip-toe of ex | 
pectation, and nothing was talked of from Bally Edmund to Glanmire but the | 


was torn from his grasp, and hurried out of harm’s way, swearing horribly 
against the race of Hennesy’s, before born, and forever more to come. 


All being again tranquil, the ceremony went on without interruption. Mick 


Barrys, were all invited ; and a general movement was observed amongst the | pressed a retrieving kiss on the forehead of his bride, and the guests forgot 
pipers of the County Cork—Carrigtuhil being the principal point of attraction. | their fright amidst fumes of roast-beef, and oceans of whiskey punch. 
Mick dreamt of nothing but Cathleen, black. | 


The fairy-catcher, with his other accomplishments, was a ventriloquist ! 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 2, 1841. DJL. 





Mr. Forrest in Charleston. 

This gentleman has been playing an engagement in Charleston, S. C., with 
entire success. From the various notices of his performances which we find 
in the daily prints of that city, we extract the following from the Southern 
Patriot of the 12th inst. :— 

Mr. Forrest as Virginius.—This distinguished tragedian gave us last night 
a taste of his quality in Virginius, a character that blends the Roman virtues 
with the domestic affections—the stoicism of the proud military aristocracy of 
Rome with the sensibilities that grow out of the parental relation. The stern 
qualities of a Roman patriot are relieved and softened, in Virginius, by the in- 
tense love of offspring. ‘This affords great scope for uniting in dramatic ac- 
tion, the tender and pathetic, with those lofvier passions which are roused by 
public wrong and insulted virtue. 

We have witnessed tones more powerfully pathetic than were drawn from 
Mr. Forrest in his scenes of deep tenderness with Virginia—features more 
finely chiselled with a more classical outline of face—lineaments better adapt- 
ed for dramatic effect—more perfectly blended grace and dignity of form and 
carriage than are possessed by him—but the tout ensemble of his externa! re- 
quisites—the entire physique for stage action and expression, we have never 
seen more completely united than in him. 

The class of passions for which his powers are best adapted are consequently 
those that dwell in the depths of the soul, and demand strong expression—re- 
venge, hate, scorn, indignation. Those that belong to the “ melting mood” — 
that move to pity and subdue with sorrow lie farther beyond the circle of his 
genius and resources. The scene however in which he is first informed that 
his daughter has been seized as a slave in the streets of Rome by a myrmidon 
of the tyrant, was as fine an exhibition of histrionic power as we have ever 
witnessed. The anguish of the sensitive father—the scorn of the insulted ci- 
tizen—the wrath of the outraged patriot, who had wielded his sword for his 
country and been thus injured in his honor—were successively depicted with a 
force and discrimination that harrowed every feeling in the auditory. 

Other passages equally effective were acknowledged by the deep sympa- 
thies of the audience, particularly the scene of blank despair, and unutterable 
sorrow, during the bereavement of his reason, with the occasional flashes of 
his indignation, as the mind of Virginius became lighted up by the bitter me- 
mories of his wrongs. One other class of emotions we think Mr. Forrest very 
successful in representing—to wit : those in which concentrated hate breaks 
forth in expressions of irony and sarcastic scorn. His voice gives out on these 
occasions the very spirit of wrath, condensed in force and pointed with bitter , 





ness, that cannot be exceeded if paralleled. 
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SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. — 


NO. ITHE SPORTSMAN AFLOAT.._ ay 
“ Now would I give a thousand furlon 


urze pty The wills 
naene whith dily about two hours after noon sweeps along the bur 
' A ~ le 
* idl a atid fans with its ¢ooling zephyrs the last 
irevin the pale-faced Batopeny opulation | Madite, i 
led the “Doctor.” Well, the Doctor was fast expiring unde t rayso 
re ball of molten fire which in our more temperate regions goes by the name 
ofthe Sun; and to catch the last flutter of his dying th. we had ascended 
one of the lofty-terraced roofs of Fort St. George, were quietly inhaling the 
soothing aroma of our Trichinopoly cheroots, which we ever and anon moisten- 
ed with a mixture of two liquids, one contained in a black glass vessel usually 
denominated a bottle, the other in a red porous classically-shaped earthen bowl 
which rejoiced in the euphonious appellation of a “ goglet. The long and short 
of the matter was, that, — admirin the beautiful panorama beneath us, we 
i i age, smoking, , 
wat the poy, bes TS awboping eae for the occupation of the whole party ; 
myself and one who had long been a tried friend and old brother officer were thus 
usefully employed ; but there was athird person composin the party, who 
eschewed both the fragrant cloud and pleasing beverage. er graceful form 
rested against the white chunamed parapet, from which her dark eye thovghtful- 
ly scanned the busy scene below: she also was an old and dear friend, and had 
been born and brought up in my regiment. On the death of her parents our 
enerous Colonel had taken her under his roof, and well did he and his kind- 
Poantad Lady acquit themselves of the charge they had undertaken ; and Han- 
nah M-——, who had been born ard bred in the regiment, married into the old 
corps, but, alas! died amongst strangers. Peace be with her gentle spirit ' 
Such was S—— and his young wife. I had come from a distant island sta- 
tion with a shattered cunstitution to embark on medical certificate at Madras, 
and ever shall [ recollect with gratitude his attention, and the kindness [ expe- 
rienced at the hands of his amiable lady. 
‘Oh! woman, in our hours of ease 
Fickle, coy, and hard to please ; 
But when affliction sears the brow, 


” 


A ministering angel thou ! 


“‘ Captain N.,” said she, turning round, ‘‘ amongst theshipping in the ruads, 
I can distinctly see the ‘ Clémentine * with heir tricolor flag, unfurling her sails.” 
“Yes my good friends,” replied I rising, and feeling at the same time a sort of 
queer choking sensation about the throat, “1 must wish you a long adieu.” But 
I hate parting scenes, even in description, so shall cut short the matter by 
saying that I soon found myself snugly stowed in my palkee trotting through 
the gates and over the portcullis of the fort, and *‘ chujling”* along the smooth 
and gay beach, sometimes dazzled by the brilliant €qUipages flitting by, at others 
deafened by the deep sullen roar of the Eastern ocean, which with a noise like 
distant thundef breaks with terrific violence on this exposed coast, where its 
coiling breakers are called par excellence ‘the surf ;” in whose mountain billows 
nought can live save the seam-sewed Massoolah boatt and log-like ‘catama- 
ran.” The former is of great depth to keep out the overwhelming surges, and so 
light, that, like a sea-bird, it seems to quiver in mid air as it were amidst the 
very spray of the mountain waves. The launching of the Massoolah boat is of 
itself an act only to be acquired by the constant practice of the naked and hardy 
mariners who effect it, bat who cannot frequently, with all their expertness, pre- 
yent the often alarmed passenger from being drenched to the skin. 

The “catamaran” again is on quite another principle; the former trusts to 
its buoyant qualities to exclude the waves; the latter to its impervious nature 
in resisting their utmost fury. It is composed of three logs of wood securely 
fastened together, the centre one projecting a little in imitation of a vessel's 
bow ; and in this primitive little skiff its naked navigator will in his cap, made of 
palmyra leaves, safely and dryly convey letters and despatches through seas 
which would swamp a line-of-battle ship or even a Massoolah boat. I say 
“through,” for on the mathematical principle of a staight line being the shortest 
distance between two extreme points, this is the usual route followed by the 
catamaran when it has to surmount a billow of unusual dimensions. Should 
the Catamaran-Jack (as the Charon of the bark is culled) be washed off his deck, 
the amphibious animal is only dropped into his own element, and speedily re- 
gains his littie barky without much fear from sharks, who seem to think that they 
may here be rather over-dosed with salt water. 

It was under this impression that a very sporting fellow by the name of M—-t 
of the 30th Regiment, used, as his common evening amusement, to ride down 
to the beach and allow the surf to wash over both himself and horse, galloping 
about afterwards to dry his clothes. However, that there are exceptions to this 
general absence of sharks within the surf has been proved in a tragic manner in 
more than one instance by both Europeans and natives having been carried off 
by the *‘sea-tiger” whilst bathmg on the beach of Madras. 

It was one of those warm and sultry yet damp-feeling evenings imparted by 
the vicinity of the sea, so common on the Coromandal coast, which overpowers 
the frame with a “loving languor which is not repose,” yet causing a sensation 
far from unpleasant, and which [ can only compare to the soothing state of quies- 
cence imparted by taking a moderate dose of opium when the mind wishes to be 
at peace with itself and all the world—such were my fevlings as, lulled by the 
even cadence and monotonous sound uttered by the bearers, my palankeen glided 
smoothly along the beach road, and I was only aroused by the busy and bustling 
hum of voices, and made aware that I was in the midst of “ Black town,”’ where 
I was shortly afterwards deposited at the agent's of the French ship ‘“ Clemen- 
tine,” in which | had made arrangements to teke my passage to Bordeaux,there 
not being at the time in the roads any English vessel homeward-bound. 

My baggage had been sent off during the day, and naught remained save to 

ay my passage-morey, be introduced to the ‘‘ skipper.” and put myself on board. 

he former preliminaries were soon carried into execution. I found Le Capi- 
taine D**** a gentlemanlike person, extremely prepossessing in his manners, 
and I was glad, as we slowly wended our way towards the beach, to find that 
I had not altogether forgotten my French, so that in a few minutes we found 
ourselves capital friends. The evening was calm, but a heavy swell on the wa- 
ters clearly proved that there had been “ hazy’’ weather somewhere, which, 
causing the foaming surf to rise to a mountainous height, dashed it furiously and 
with a deafening sound on the smooth and steep shelving sandy beach before us. 

As we stepped into the Massoolah boat, it struck me somehow that my new 
friend the skipper did not much like the present aspect of things: however, the 
boatmen watched their Opportunity, ran the light skiff into the water, and leap- 
ing nimbly on board themselves, endeavored to stem, with their usual cry of 
as Lit, Lil, Lil,” the furious approach of the next wave; but it was “no go;” 
instead of lightly dashing over its crest, it took us under the bows, and dashed 
us forcibly back, covering us at the same time with spray, and capsizing us into 
the be tom of the boat, from which, as the Frenchman picked himself up, he 
muttered an emphatic “Diable!” Another attempt was mad» with as little 
success as the furmer; and as my friend vehemently pronounced the word 
“ Peste!” it forcibly recalled to my mind Sterne's story of ** La Fleur and the 
post-horse,” of the three French ejaculations, which, the positive, comparative, 
and superlative degrees, ‘serve for every unexpected throw of the dice in life.” 
A third time did we gallantly mount the breach, or rather the wall of impend- 
ing waters, but on this occasion with more disastrous circumstances than the 
former. A gigantic biliow allowed us as in mockery to ascend to its very 
crest, when, contemptuovsly curling over us its spray-covered summit, it tum- 
bled us back headlong on the beach. The “ superlative” expression was on 
the skipper's lips, and I was anxiously looking torward to an astounding f——, 
when, ere he could effect a dry landing, or give vent to the foudroyant term, a 
rapidly succeeding wave, following in the wake of the monster which had just 
treated us sO unceremoniously, overwhelmed us in its embrace, cut short 
my friend's embryo eloquence, and cast us half drowned and dripping on the 
sands. 

Although myself in none of the most enviable plights in the world, I could 
not abstain from laughing at the pitiable state of the skipper as he stood 
wringing the briny water from his dripping locks. ‘Ah! Monsieur,” said he, 
«quel contretemps! mais il n’y a pas a dire; il faut le remettre 4 demain.” 
—‘ Had we not,” said I rather wickedly, ‘ better make one more attempt ?” 
But Monsieur would listen to nothing of the kind ; and consoling myself with 
the conviction that I was in no danger of being left behind, and losing at once 
bag and baggage, passage and passage-money, as long as I kept sight of the 
chief, I philosophically made up my mind to serve for the last time as pasture 
to the ravenous mosquitoes at Preston’s Hotel, where I took up my quarters 
for the night. 

Next morning we were more fortunate, and with only a slight token of part- 
ing kindness from Old Neptune in the shape of a liltle salt spray, we crossed 
his watery barrier, and soon found ourselves on board of the good ship “ La 
Clémentine,” and making preparations for an immediate start. I found my 
baggage all safe and er the charge of my old factotum the ‘ Grenadier” 
















” Anglice, moving forward, mroquestine. 

t For the sake o ater flexibility, the side planks of these boats, which in shape re- 
semble a walnut-shell, are not fastened in the usual manner, but sewn together with the 
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fat ’ on , my faithful maty. Pocr fellows! they had been line, baited with a large piece of pork, and consi 


yea) ‘service, andas I shared between them the few ropees 1. 
them each a document bearing full witpess to their re- 


se . 

As long stood on the poop viewi haps for the last time the fast reced- 
ing shores of the sunny ind ciioee Bi. aah so many happy years of my 
youthful existence, the most contending emotions swelled my breast ; and al- 


ends, I recollect that [ could not refrain from mentally repeating Childe Ha- 
rid’s Wonka. ' ee menta } o 
“ Adieu, adicu ! th’ adopted shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
Yon sun which sets upon the sea 
We follow in its flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
Adopted \and, good night !” 


At last I grew so very poetical, that I determined to write an “ Adieu” on my 
own account ; and with this laudable intention dived down inio my cabin, and 
on the stern lockers was very busily concocting sentiments and rhymes, when 
a tap at the door, with a ‘‘ Monsieur, le diner est servi,’’ awoke me from my 
musing. I tore to pieces the sheet of foolscap I had, in imitation of so many 
poets before me, just spoilt, and scattering the fragments to the winds and 
ls left the world of fiction for the vulgar and substantial realities of a good 
inner. 


seated at a French table, and the present scene powerfully recalled old associa- 
tions, which are so closely allied with all the senses, even the grosser ones of 
taste, touch, and smell. Music is well known to be a powerful auxiliary to 


the magical delusion of placing us pro tempore on the hearth-stone of our fore- 
fathers, though mountains, seas, and deserts may intervene. This—as I seated 
myself at the well-garnished table, heard the old accustomed sounds of the 
French language, saw the neatly rolled up serviettes in their numbered cylindri- 
cal and glittering cases, and which served to mark the respective seats of the 
different guests, tasted Ja soupe au pain and the bouilli, which I washed down 
with loug draughts of vin ordinaire—was strongly exemplified; methought I 
was still in the “land of the Gaul,” and India, the broad seas, and heaving bil- 
lows below, all vanished from my thoughts. 

Our party consisted of five besides myself—the worthy skipper, his first and 
second mates, the doctor, and a young English civilian going round from Caleit- 
ta to the Malabar coast, where we were to touch to take in some of our freight 
and the supercargo, the skipper himself being a part owner of the vessel, which 
was successively to call at Pondicherry, Columbo, and Alepyi, on her way to 
her final destination, Bordeaux, to which we had every prospect of an agreeable 
passage. 

With light but contrary winds, we took five days to reach the open roadstead 
of Pondicherry, where we anchored, with an assurance from the skipper of only 
remaining there eight and forty hours. I, however, landed with my English 
compagnon de voyage, Mr. G., and we proceeded tu the Hotel de Monsieur Vio- 
lette. Here day after day passed in the momentary expectation of sailing, but 
still the moment was always most unaccountably put off, although I foresaw, 
and earnestly represented to the Captain, that unless we got clear of the Bay of 
Bengal before the setting in of the south-west monsoon, we might look out for 
‘squalls ;” and the sequel proved how correct J was in my forebodings. The 
skipper must at the time have been aware of the justness of my remonstrances ; 
but it appears that before leaving Calcutta he had sold his own pumps and en- 
gines to advantage, having heard that those of a wrecked vessel were to be had 
at Pondicherry as a bargain; and to carry on this praiseworthy traffic and, 
whilst haggling about a few rupees, he delayed the vessel in the manner above 
described. 

I must not omit to mention, that as we came to an anchor my eyes were 
gratified with a sight which caused every feeling of British pride to rise in my 
bosom ; 1t was, to an Englishman, the proud and pleasing sight of beholding in 
these far seas one of our own men-of-war. Jt proved to be the Magicienne, and 
as the fine corvette ‘‘ walked the world of waters like a thing of life” in the 
very wind’s eye, Johnny Crapaud himself could not withhold his admiration 
and applause. 

Pondicherry presented few objects of interest to an old Indian. I observed, 
however, a marked difference between it and our Eastern settlements : in the 
latter everything, even to the houses, appear adapted merely for a temporary re- 
sidence, as if the idea of a final return to their own fire-side had never for a mo- 
ment left the mind of the Anglo-Indian. Here, on the contrary, all recollection 
of la patrie appeared to be abandoned: the houses were substantially built, and 
every arrangement seemed to indicate the fixed intention of a prolonged residence 
even unto the third and fourth generation. 

In the course of the skipper’s negotiation for the wa/der pomps, as he called 
them, he received on board a fresh importation of passengers, ccnsisting of an 
English civil engineer who had been employed by the French Government in the 
construction of sugar-mills, and a French Captain of Infantry, with his wife and 
daughter. Ever shall I remember the pretty and interesting Adele, and the ter- 
ror with which she first viewed a monstrous pet boa-constrictor whica I had 
brought on board, and which used to twine its shining folds round my body. 
Custom at last overcame apprehension, and it was a pleasing sight to see the 
lovely little gitl fearlessly playing with the terrific looking monster. 

On the 26th of April, after nearly a fortnight of vexatious delay, we at last 
left the anchorage of Pondicherry, and set sail in hopes of reaching Columbo in 
affew days. The wind for some time continued foul, but light, with an unruffled 
sea and cloudless sky : under these circumstances every thing went on smoothly, 
and the Frenchmen appeared expert and fearless mariners; but a change was 
soon to come o'er the spirit of their dream. The wind was still adverse, the 
vessel light, and made much lee-way ; still we had hopes of being able to wea- 
ther Point de Galle, when, at the end of about a fortnight, the south-west mon- 
soon began tu shew itself in amore decided manuer. The send began to drift 
overhead, and a threatening sky, with occasional squalls, appeared greatly to dis- 
compose the skipper, who on these occasions invariably put the ship before the 
wind under close-reefed courses, losing thus in the course of a few hours the way 
we had laboriously been gaining to the southward in as many days. 

I was not much of a sailor, still I could easily foresee that by following up this 
system of perigee? our voyage like that of the flying Dutchman would never 
come to a conclusion, when by degrees the whole truth oozed out, and, similar to 
the oozing cause from Bob Acres’ palms, was by ne means a source of consola- 
tion tous. The short and long of the business was that the skipper appeared to 
entertain serious doubts of the sea-worthiness of his craft; and we learnt, when 
it was too late, that she had been for many years engaged in the West India 
trade, when, being ne longer considered fit for that, this enterprising individual 
had bought her cheap, and come out on this Indian venture. And no wonder at 
his anxiety to have on board his waéder pomps, as her rotten old hell proved in a 
very leaky condition, and every billow which strack it making her quiver again to | 
the very centre, accounted fot Captain D "s great anxiety to flee before the | 
least puff of wind. 

We had now been nearly a month from Pondicherry, gloom had settled on 
every countenance, and nearly rivalled in darkness the inky color of the lowering 
sky, which appeared as if enveloped in the heavy folds of a leaden mantle, for 
not a breath was stirring, and the sails flapped lazily against the rocking masts 
as we rolled to and fro on the long swell of the black and heaving billows. A 
sense of unnatural heat and oppression weighed down the atmosphere, and hav- 
ing escaped from the close and crowded dinner-table in the cuddy, with its smo- 
king stews aad ragcouts, I had claimed the easily-conceded privilege of an inva- 
lid ; and, comfortably seated on the poop ina camp-chair, with a small éabouret 
before me, was gloomily brooding over our unhappy fate us I munched my soli- 
tary meal. 

he this moment alittle black pariah fellow called ‘‘Jocko,”” who by some 
means had been kid ue on board at Pondicherry, and whom I used to employ 
to skin and stuff the di erent sea-birds which occasionally lighted on the ship,* 
gave the alarm of a large shark being under the counter. ‘Oh! le grand pois- 
son avec son petit qui nage devant lui,” cried Master Jocko. The mate of the 
watch and myself immediately looking over the stern, beheld a noble shark, ac- 
companied by his attendant pilot-fish, who fearlessly swam before the very jaws 
of the ravenous monster— 

‘Increasing still the terrors of the storm, 

His jaws terrific armed with three-fold fate, 

Here dwells the direful shark.” —THomson. 


A shark-hook, with its aypendant chain, was immediately fastened to a strong 








* Though young in years, many had been the vicissitudes of Jocko’s eventful career. 
Amongst other adventures, he had at one time been a cook-boy in an European regiment 
at Bangalore, [think the Royals, and hence my red jacket found favor in the poor little 
nigger’s sight. His opinion of the French and English character was rather amusing : he 
used to say that ‘ English him plenty lick, but always give belly full of rice ; but d——a 
Frenchman him lick too, and make starve.” Whilst tacking off and on along the coast, 
my collection was increased by several birds which had been blown off the shore, and 
took refuge in the rigging: these, under Jocko’s skilfulhands, were soon metamorphosed 
into capital stuffed specimens. He also thus immortalized many kinds of gulls and sea- 
fowl, am others the ‘‘booby.” In this bird I remarked a uliarity—that of not 
having in part of the bill the usual orifices which in the rest of the feathered 
tribe serve as olfactory organs. It is astonishing at what a distance from any land birds 
are met with. *‘ Mother *s chickens,” which are never known to rest, I have met. 
with 


ve merits, @ pang of separation was, | am sure, mutually felt with equal wasn the point of seizing the tempti . 


b returaing fo my native shore, and in the hopes of meeting many dear | petite by throwing in smaller pieces of the forbidde 


Novelty has always attractions. Many years have elapsed since I had been | 


memory; and the faintest echoes of a national or familiar air will often produce | 
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edto thedeep. Th : 
instantly made a dast towards the spot where it had fallen into the Po pg 


ters, turned slowly on his side so as to shew his white belly,* and we thought 
‘ when pradence overcame 
petite, and he refrained from the expected nibble. He continued itty 
approaching and retiring for nearly half an hour, like youth, first Sunde on the 
path of temptation, “ coquetting” with evil,” which was well represented b 
the glittering snow-white morsel before his nose. We tried to sharpen his op. 
n fruit ; these, itteri 
_they descended into the abyss below, he would eagerly follow. pa pe 


_ through the intervening mass of fluid, as through 2 mist. indisti 

mation, which was followed by the display of a faint streak of hice per 

_ immediate disappearance of the decoy as it was lost in his fathomless ma i 

__ Tired at last of this protracted flirtation of Jack Shark, I had just jesheeed 

| interrupted repast as the rest of the passengers appeared on the deck my 

| crowded around me, jocalarly quizzing me on my propensity to solitud Th 

| tall ungainly form of the French captain's lady, with the pretty little Adele “ 

_ amongst the group, to whom I was very learned! expatiating on the su = 
advantages of dining al fresco, when a sudden shout was followed b het ney 

| amend of many feet along the deck, and ere I could rise to sacertain the ca " 

' of the commotion, I felt the legs of my chair carried from sider aa he oa 

| bi es — Struggling i er the carcase of Madame, whilst thecien of Tit: 

| bala eden aintly he rom beneath the smothering form of the corpulent 

| ‘The whole scene was ludicrous in the extreme. We ar 

than hurt, and found that the “flirting” shark had been eee ae 

_ commotion. Like many a gay Lothario before him, he had béen aiihlite v: oo 

| bait tillin an unguarded moment he had swallowed it, hook and all; the add 


yy. Ot ) had been slipped 
| head, and as he was dragged in triumph along the deck, and vwcguhelt ~ 


_ against his fate, a loose coil of the rope and a fillip from his tail had produced th 
| above revolution in our little party. : 

















| this instance not of matrimony, but of a strong cable 
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| of his captors, still he was an enemy not to be despised, and the reverberatin 
blows of his tail, as they told on the deck, easily led one to conclude what would 
be their effect on the persons of any of the jolly tars who surrounded him ~~ 
who were already feasting in imagination on his huge carcase. Atlast the bens. 
swain, a huge swarthy dark-wiskered fellow, stepped forth, and seizing his on- 
portunity, with a single blow of a sharp axe separate the quivering tail An 
the now powerless trunk. The change thus effected was instantaneous - the 
tremulous movements of the muscles and occasional distension of the terrifio 
jaws still shewed manifest signs of life, but it was life without power—that un- 
erring stroke appeared to have destroyed its main-spring. 

Those who had before kept aloof ata respectful distance now approached to 
behold the last pangs of the monster of the deep, who was upwards of ten feet 
in length, and a huge prototype of the dog-fish so common on our coasts - 
every convulsive opening of the mouth he displayed the most formidable arra 
of teeth, which, disposed in three distinct ranks, appeared to be controlled by : 
muscular power, as they at will were either in a recumbent or erect position, in 
the same manner as we behold the claws of a cat, which, when uncalled-for ‘lie 
slumbering and unseen, but which dart forth like lightning to seize a victim or an 
enemy. Adhering tenaciously, even in death, to his back and flanks were nume- 
rous small fishes of between four and six inches in length ; these were with diff- 
culty detached, and are called ‘suckers.”+ The little * pilot-fish ” was, how- 
ever, not forthcoming ; he had abandoned the ship, and was now probably cruiz- 
ing on his own account. 

Most of us were so intently engaged in witnessing the dissection of this pi- 
ratical rover of the seas, that the increasing gloom which overspread the horizon 
had hitherto escaped our notice; but there was at least one watchful eye who 
kept a bright though nervous look-out over the elements—that was the skipper’s, 
who startled us by the sudden orders to take in all sail. 

The air was still perfectly calm, and the ship rolled heavily on the black and 
heaving billows of the main, and the motion of whose bosom resembled the con- 
densed and concentrated breathing of some monster waiting for his prey. The 
Captain’s orders had no sooner issued from his lips than a crash as of ten thou- 
sand avalanches burst in deafening peals over-head ; large and single crops of 
rain stained the shining decks, and a feathery line of white foam proclaimed the 
approach of the squall, which scarcely gave us time to secure our upper gear as 
we cowering ran before its furious blast. The rain now came down as if the 
very sluice-gates of heaven were opened: this probably in some measure kept 
down the rising billows, but far as the eye could stretch through the drifting tor- 
rents and salt spray, the broad surface of the deep presented an universal appear- 
ance of white and bubbling foam, through which we were now flying under a 
close-reefed fore-sail, and as the ricketty old Clémentine quivered again to her 
very centre even under this scanty show of canvas, our only remaining consola- 
tion, as we turned in for the night, was that of having plenty of ‘*‘ sea room” on 
which to run our headlong race with the angry children of Molus, whose wrath 
we had, by our protracted delay on the coast, so rashly provoked. 

Next morning, after making my toilet as well as the violent motion of the ves- 
sel and the “‘dead-light” state of my cabin would admit of, I went on deck to 
ascertain the state of affairs, which still bore a most gloomy aspect. We were 
yet under scanty canvas, and without our upper sticks scudding before the gale, 
which, although it partially decreased, had so ruffled the bosom of the deep, that 
the straining of the old ship, as she painfully labored over the mountain billows, 
had fearfully increased the water in the hold ; it was impossible any longer to 
conceal that she was in a decidedly leaky state ; the wdtaer pomps were in con- 
stant requisition, and the skipper, ‘* bad luck to him,” looked the picture of de- 
spair. But to shorten a long tale, we fled before the enemy until he gave up the 
pursuit, and left us near the Nicobar Islands. We painfully retraced the way 
we had lost, until, just as we hailed with delight a distant view of the perfumed 
shores of Ceylon, another breadside from the monsoon sent us once more flying 
across the Bay, until the Captain—au desespoir from the state of the weather, 
that of his gallant craft, and of the commissariat department, whieh now began 
to run low—at last made up his mind to take refuge at the Mauritius, which we 
reached about the middle of July, after assidously ploughing the Bay of Bengal 
for upwards of three months ina cranky old hulk, and during the utmost severity 
ef the south-west monsoon. 

So much for French seamanship! And as I stepped ashore at Port Louis | 
registered a vow in heaven never again voluniarily to sail under the banners of 
“ Le Tricolor.”’t E. N 
The Sporting Magazine. 


| Although out of his own element, and apparently completely within the power 


at 





* The conformation of the shark’s mouth is such, that, in order to seize his prey, lie is 
obliged to turn over on his back. 

t The Echeneis Remora, or sucking-fish, adheres not only to the shark, but to the bo- 
dies of other large fishes, and to the sides of ships. The ancients entertained many fabulous 
ideas of the extraordinary powers of this little animal, Pliny relating that it could stop a 
galley with 400 rowers, or a ship in full sail. Buffon says, what this fish has peculiar te 
itself is, that the crown of the head is flat and of an oval form, with a ridge running 
lengthways and crossways, to this sixteen ridges, with hollow furrows between, by which 
structure it can fix itself to any animal, or other substance, &c. The same author says 
of the shark, ‘tre teeth are the most formidable part of his composition ; they consist 
of siz rows, amounting to 144 in number, hard, sharp-pointed, and wedge-like in their 
form, and the creature is possessed of the singular power of erecting or depressing them 
at pleasure.” 

t The ** Clementine,” after undergoing some very necessary repairs, at Mauritius, re- 
urned to Columbo and the Malabar coast, and reached, (as 1 was afterwards informed) 
tBordeaux, after a passage of only fourteen months from Calcutta,the old ship ina sad 
state, and her crew eat up with scurvy! 





Death of Jansen the Composer. 
Louis Charles Jansen, the brother of Madame Bartolozzi (widow of the cele- 
brated engraver of that name), was born at Aix-la-Chapelle about the year 1774. 
He made his first entré in London as a musician when quite a young man, and 
with the brightest prospects. When in the zenith of his prosperity he kept his 
own carriage—the best of society—and frequently had the honor of dining with 
his late Majesty George 1V., when Prince of Wales. The late Dominico Cor- 
ri, the well-known composer and singing master, and also the late Maria Cle- 
menti (both celebrated about the same period), were among his early profession- 
al friends. Clementi, some years the senior of Jansen, was the latter's tutor, 
who also received some valnable instruction from Dr. Haydn, when that emi- 
nent musician was in London. Corri died in 1825, in not very affluent circum- 
stances ; Clementi in 1832, after having accumulated considerable wealth. Jan- 
sen, in consequence of some sudden reverses—chiefly owing, he used to say, to 
the elopement of his wife—gave way to the most determined habits of intem- 
rance, and which seemed to attend him through life; and so inveterate wes 
is course, that no sort of assistance or admonition could make on him the 
slightest impression. 
His compositions are very numerous, many of which written in the early pert 
of his life, display talent of no ordinary merit. No composer, perhaps, as 
written more ; but owing to his dissipated and irregular mode of living—ne¥®r 
having any settled habitation—his abilities were often ituted, and his pro 
ductions finished and given to the public in such a careless and incorrect gre 
ner (in order to get the money from cheap publishers) that his name at last £° 
into such bad odour that the musiceellers were compelled to substitute some 
fictitious name for the real one. His best efforts were his “ Air a. 
with scientific variations for the pianoforte, and his grand vocal scena rt . 
6th chapter of Revelations, “ Death on the Pale Horse,” the former of w sar 
in publishing he dedigated to his old master Clementi, and the latter to se 
Braham, who, it is Said, was so much pleased with it, that he offered to ong . 
vitously at the oratorios provided Jansen ‘vould make some alteration, = 
latter refusing to do, this esteemed composition is at present unknown to 





in the middle of the Atlantic, and hundreds of miles to the south of the Cape have 





seen the Cape pigeon and the huge Albatross. 





musical world, except in a very circumscribed circle. is musician was at last 
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ced to a state of the distress, wandering through the streets, and 
re onfrequently would he pass the night in sham. laaite covered with rags 
and filth. But such was the singularity of his nature, that when in health, and 
with only the means in his pocket of affording him sustenance throughout the 
jay, he would scuff along the pavement, “in the full blaze of midday sun,” as- 
qyming all the hauteur and consequence of a purse-proud dandy, though at the 
same time clad as the veriest His greatest horror appeared to be the 
thought of becoming an inmate in the omy workhouse, which disease and 
riping poverty a few months ago drove him to. “ Death,” said he, “ will soon 
c'ertako me when I get there!” He was once seen out in the pauper’s uni- 
form, and very soon after breathed his last in one of those abodes for the destitute, 
situate in Northumberland-street, Marylebone. Globe. 


THE SPORTING PEDLER.—No. III. 


Dear Mr. Eprror—I declare an my articles in your Magazine ant getting 
me quite poplar like down in this section of country, and whenever Squire 
Brockholehurst falls in with any sporting acquaintance (how odd that the term 
sporting don’t sound so ticklish now as one gets used to it), he introduces me 
right slick off-hand as “the Sporting Pedler,” which I observes generally 
makes therm laurf ; so that I’m bold to calculate, that war I to remain in the 
Old Country another season or two and continue to cultivate my literary ac- 
quaintanceship with you, I calculate that on my return hom I should be reckon- 
ed about as smart a writer as Washington Irvine, Cooper, Dr. Channing, or 
any one the best of them. However, it ant natral as I should prefer remaining 
in a country where matters moral and political don’t seem to splice on hand- 
some-like with my own views of things in general; and as it’s likely I may 
have a little business to attend to about the time in the spring as the mer- 
chants ship their summer goods for the States, I guess I shall be leaving by 
one of those new clippers, the Halifax mail steamers, as now plies between 
Liverpool and Boston. 

I intend, afore I relate a curious hunting scrape as father and I had some 
few years back, to tell you a little of my experiences in English hunting, of 
which I’m free to confess I’ve no partiklar relish for on the hol; but to chime 
in with the wishes of the Squire here, who arter all is darned kind to me, I’ve 
put myself a little out of the way to accommodate his notions. About the 
middle of August I accompanied a neighbor of hisn a couple of days to the 
moors a few miles above a place called Barnard Castle, in what he called 
grouse-shooting. ‘There war considerable lots of game, but I aever could see 
a single bird of them on the feed, or running am mg the short thick brash, as 
the settlers up there calls lying ; and when the dogs put them up, my gracious ! 
an they didn’t start off as quick as no time—for they're stout-winged critters 
I tell you—so that by the time I had my smooth-bore full cocked, right and 
left, they were quite out of the range of the small! shot as the Squire had sup- 
plied me with. However, the gentleman as [ war along with contrived, I 
know not how, to oring down near upor. a score the first day ; axd as I got 
quicker in the arternoon, and fired just at the time he did two or three times, 
he war civil enough to call them as fell my birds, which made the marker 
laurf, so that I did not return quite empty-handed, as one might say.—Since 
then I’ve been out a few times over the farm arter the partridges, but I reckon 
little of hunting them; for in the first place they beant above half the size of 
owrn ; then they don’t sit upon the fences a pulling black-berries, nor when 
fired at and scared from their feed do they perch up in the trees. where one 
may easily find them; which, in my opinion, are all circumstances in their fa- 
vor, and considerably against partr:dge-hunting in the Old Country. The 
short and the long of the matter is, Mr. Editor, I reckon very little of your 
smooth-bores, though there be a pair of them spliced together: give mea long 
Pennsylvania rifle, the broad-side of a full-grown deer at ten rods, or twelve an 
there be no twigs or brush in the ball’s way, the crotch of a stout sappling to 
rest against, and war I not to give a proper account of the business I'd write 
my name, I tell you, no longer Jabez Rankin. 

One may, I vow, Mr. Editor, sometimes go a leetle too far in trying to please 
one’s friends—that’s a fact ; and so it turned out, as you shall presently learn. 
My friend here, the Squire, seems bent upon my initiation, as he calls it, into 
the hol code of English sporting ; and as the season for fox-hunting has com- 
menced a spell back, nothing would satisfy but my mounting his own favorite 
hunting-mare, Spanking Jenny, and joining the hounds in the neighborhood of 
Catterick. I declare to ye I never was over partiklar fond of horsemanship ; 
for in all my early peddling trips I travelled on foot—for the convenience of 
one or two reasons [ need not stop to explain—and afore I gave it up I rode, it 
is sartain, but that war in a small one-horse Dearborn wagon. Howsomever, 
nothing would serve the Squire’s fancy but that I should mount Spanking Jen- 
ny, and join, what he called, a riglar Field of Sportsmen. I knowed there 
war no manner of use in arguing the point with him ; so on the day appointed 
I found myself in the presence of some fifty or ,sixty gentlemen with scarlet 
coats, knee pantaloons, and boots with the tops turned inside out, a dress, I'll 
be qualified, you'll never, on no account, catch a Yankee in; for I declare the 
pantaloons are so tight that they luk a little too natral. Well, I hadn’t been 
there but a short spell afore a fox sprung out—what they called, broke cover ; 
and he tuk right a-head across the country over fences, ditches, mill-races, and 
I hardly know what, where no Christian as cared a corn-cob about his neck 
would have thought of following him. But I should have told you sooner, 
that afore I set out the Squire said to me— 

‘‘ Now, my young friend, an you return hom with the brush, your name will 
for ever be immortalized among fox-hunters.” 

‘The brush,” said I, ‘Squire, begging your pardon, be what I don’t cle- 
verly comprehend ; is it what we Yankees call a sweeper made of corn-broom, 
or is it the real and out-and-out hog’'s bristles ?”’ 

‘Come, now, Mr. Rankin,” said he, ‘‘none of your sham ignorance ;”’ (but 
I declare it war no sham) “ant a brush,’’ says he, **by the odds the more 
dacent name when speaking of the hind end of a hairy animal than calling it 
the tail 1” 

“Oh,” said I, ** Squire’’-—for I seed through the snarl—* but in the States 
the tail always goes with the skin—East, West, and South—and I'll be darnd 
an believe a fox’s tail would fetch over six cents in the New York fur-stores. 
You see,” said I, “‘ Squire, and you'll be so good as to excuse me, but I 
always likes to get at the bottom of the affair; aud afore I takes the shine 
out of this here handsome critter of a mare, I should like to know how much 
the store keepers in this country are willing to pay for what you call the fox’s 
brush?” 

Afore I got well delivered of the last sentence, I seed the Squire’s gouty leg 
getting a little too much motion into it fur real comfort ; and when I'd done, 
my gracious! how his grey eyes kindled up like! 

Says he, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Rankin, no English gentleman don’t care a damn” (an 
he’d been among the blue-noses he’d hev catched it, that’s sartain, for two dol- 
lars any how, for the use of that there little word) ‘about the value of the 
thing '—it’s the honor, Sir, it’s the honor of the matter! and mounted as you 
are, an you fail in bringing hom the brush, the blame, Mr. Rankin, will be all 
your own, and not the mare’s.”—But to return. 

Howsomever, to my utter astonishment, away went nearly the hol company 
of hunters—neck or nothing, as the Squire would have said—and without giv- 
ing me time to think the matter over, or asking my permission, away went 
Spanking Jenny in the very midst of them. 
war I to keep my place in the saddle that I paid buat very slender attention to 
the guiding-rein, so that she had it nearly all her own way. The first fence 
we came at war but a low one, and we managed to keep company ‘together, 
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urned off up ahill to the right, I tuk it at a hap-hazard venwure. When I 
got along a mile or so, on the left of the lane lay a fine large pasture field, with 
@ knowl in the middle of it, and thither I made my way, and it gave me a view 
of the hol country. I’d scarcely stopt to explore, when to a dead certainty I seed 
a small lot of the red-coats coming across a common little more than a mile a- 
head, and the next instant I both seed and heared the hounds a little nigher still, 
making directly towards the lane as I had been travelling. It at once struck me 
that the fox warnt far away from the hounds, so I touched the mare a little with 
the heel, and presently I war back in the lane again. 

Have you never remarked, Mr. Editor, how suddenly and curiously one’s pros- 
pects in lifechange? and if so, I guess you never witnessed a more remarkable 
change than what happened to me the moment I got back; for as true as all 
natur, there war the fox within three rods of the spot, but luckily I war a-head 
of him. Now, thought I, S ing Jenny shall try her mettle, and if the brush 
ant mine, the fault shall be the mare’s, so I just gave chase to him back again up 
the narrow lane; and, I declare, an my whip didn’t take the fur off the critter’s 
ribs at proper am time, for he war but a small animal, and considerably hard- 
up run. The brush is mine, thinks I, to a dead certainty; but just as I war 
abeut to complete the flogging, some of the hounds bolted through a gateway a 
few rods a-head, and, afore I could count to adozen, they had gotten the poor 
brute down in the road in the very midst of them; and in far less time than I’m 
in telling you the upshot of this business, there warnt fewer than half a dozen 
red coats at what they call in at the death. One on ’em, a sly-looking fellow in 
a peaked cap, war down in no time among the dogs with his whip, and the next 
instant I seed him waving the brush above his head, and hurraing most royal. I 
— as how I was ill used when I had nearly flogged the darned critter to a 
stand still, and another arter all to get the brush; so I rides up towards the lot 
of hunters as had assembled, and war just beginning to remonstrate, when, my 
gracious! anI warnt assailed with such a broadside of bellowing, bullying, blus- 
tering, and blackguarding, as I never in all the world heared, for it beat a parcel 
of wild Indians hollow ; and one of ’em (him, as I arterwards learned, the pack 
belonged to) rode up to me like an infuriated buffalo-bull, and swore, oh mi! the 
ugliest oaths that if I didn’t instantly take myself off, and keep myself off, he'd 
flog me a hundred thousand times worse thau I'd flog the darnd fox, and arter- 
wards pack me off to Yankee-land to peddle essences, as that war all I wer fit for. 
I warnt long intaking the hint—rudely offered as it was—for Spanking Jenny 
and I broke view in a mortal few seconds; and when I got to Brookholes Hall 
the Squire was a little too curious to know how I and the mare had acquitted 
ourselves, but I guess I warnt going tu be so ungenerous for all his kindness to 
me as to tell him how rudely I'd been treated by his countrymen. As its so 
short a spell ago, he hant yet heared from other quarters a riglar editioa of my 
first day’s fox-hunting ; but when he gets well enough to attend the ordinaries 
at Richmond and Darlington markets, he'll have the hol on it, and no mistake. 

Now, Mr. Editor, between you and J, I can’t see as [ war at all to blame any- 
how ; for the Squire gave me riglar instructions to bring hom the brush, and 
when I war doing my best to secure it, I war bullied and blackguarded most 
shamefully. There wants some explanation upon this head, that’s clear; but it 
seems to me that in thishere country the sporting code, as the Squire calls it, 
requires some reforms and amendments ; for in hunting your different soris of 
game you are to kill them in a partiklar way, or with partiklar weapons; while 
I consider the true genooine style is the one we practise in the States, where we 
catch and kill every manner of critter as is worth hunting in any way whatsomever 
we can. 

I’m nation glad as I’ve got through with my initiation, as the Squire calls it, 
for I'm free to declare that I’d rather hunt one day in the bush in America than 
a hol season in this here country. It strikes me there’s darnd small profits attend- 
ing it, and what on arths all the hunting in the world worth that dont fill the 
pocket? But I'll tell you how the Yankees contrive to trap bears, and that's 
more, [ calculate, than the man in the peaked cap as got the fox's brush be 
up to. 

, guess your readers will recollect that in a former article I mentioned the mis- 
take Captain Catlin made when he shot his own boy Job, and reckoned it had 
been a wounded doe. ‘This little mistake interfered with our plan of hunting 
bears for a day ortwo down on Big Creek; but some time arterwards uncle 
Ephraim, who lives in the settlements on one of the forks, and who happened to 
lose a leg in the war of ’14 on the Canada frontier, which makes him considera- 
ble slow at getting along through swamps and wind falls, sent a message to fa- 
ther, as how that the bears had become more troublesome than common, and 
that neither he nor his neighbors could keep a hog in the woods for the tarna- 
tion varmints. So father arranged that he and [ should go for a couple of days, 
and if we proved successful, the fruits of the hunting wer to pay the expenses ; 
but an we didn't make over three dollars by the trip, uncle Ephraim agreed to 
make it up to five. Well, to go straight a-head at the matter, father and | 
trained a shoat (half-grown hog) to feel comfortable-like in a sack, and by taking 
it on my back half an hour or so every day for over a week before we set out, 
you’ve no notion how quiet and reconciled it had become to that mode of tra- 
velling. When we set off, father gave me the choice whether I'd carry the two 
bear-traps and ourn rifles, or the shoat, as weighed something like three-quarters 
of a hundred, and I chose the hog. It behaved uncommon well the hol way, 
only giving a gentle squeal and a grunt or two when I jolted it considerable by 
jumping down from big logs, or some thorny branch gave the sack an unhand- 











It war down hill, and so puzzled | 


some pull: so much for its being well edicated. 

We reached the Beach Ridge, an uncommon place for bears, a little after 
sundown, and warnt long in gitting the traps set all reg’lar, and the poor shoat 
tethered right atwixt them, secure enough [tell ye. But when we turned away 
to leave it to its fate, I'll be darned an it dilnt luk out of the corner of its eye ar- 
ter us quite intelligent-like, as if it meant to say, ‘‘ good bye gentlemen, this is 
what I warnt led to expect from your late kind atteations to me; it’s plain 
enough that there’s no supper this night for me, and as plain I'm intended for 
the supper of some hungry bear.” I must confess I felt a little touched in the 
vitals for the poor brute, and when I named it to fatherhe warnt quite in chari:y 
with me; and says he, ‘‘ why, Jabez, my boy, what on arth’s the use of throw- 
ing away a grain of sentimentality regarding the fate of a sorry hog, which, an 
it had lived till its natral time had come, some day next winter you or I would 
have been found cutting its throat.” 

We then made our way back down towards the bank of the Creek, where we 
purposed spending the night ; and while father war a lighting the fire, I cut a 
pole and set to fishing for a few trout to make our supper on, for I war a sliek 
hand at fishing with a pole anyhow, and more splendid trout, I calculate, you ne- 
ver seed than the Big Creek trout below the forks, and when they're dressed | 
declare an the meat ben‘t near upon as red as blood-beat. I'll tell you how pro- 
per plump trout should be cooked. When you begin fishing for them have a 
| fire alight so as the embers may be pretty free from smoke by the time you've 
_ got amess ready for broiling: don’t let them die a flapping, but kill them out- 
right as soon as taken out of the water; and afure the blood gets fixed in their 
veins, hang them up by the tails on a green pole as won't take fire, supported 
by a crotch at each end, close in front of your hot coals, changing the ends of the 
pole frequently from crotch to crotch so as all sides may feel the effects of the 
fire, and in about fifteen minutes they'll be all ready, and iligant eating I tell 
| you. Some persons take out the inwards, but that aint the way at all, for you 
may depend there’s something connected with the material inside which gives 
them a proper fine flavor. 

Arter we’d finished an elegant trout supper—no bread, no grease, and only a 
little salt—(grease spoils the flavor)—we crept in amongst some spruce brush 





though I found myself between her tail and the saddle; and afore I could get | (branches) as father had cut, and slept considerable comfortable for two or three 
the matter correctly rigulated we war close upon the bank of a deep mill-race ; | hours, when father awoke and said it war time to visit our traps, as the full moou 
and notwithstanding I seed two or three of the leading Sportsmen got cleverly war got a little past south. When we had gotten near the top of the ridge, 
across, I had no wish to make the attempt, and therefore tried with my hol | «+ Hist!” said father; and sure enough we heard the squealing of the poor hog. 


might to bring up Spanking Jenny, although she war close up to the water's 
edge. Bolt! she stopped all at once ; but, as I hadnt calculated upon this 


floundering into the water right towards me, for the sod had given away On | thing on arth but a bear war likety to make. 


| Father sat down quietly on a log, and luked as sober as a judge trying a divorce- 


| case for breaking the seventh commandment, and I followed his example. Arter 
exactly, over her head I goes sure enough into the middle of the race, which | a short spell the squealing war all over; so having seed that all war right with 
might be a full rod wide, and something over my own depth in the middle on _ our priming, we set off again towards the traps. As we got up considerable nigh 
it. Just as my head had come to the surface, an I didn’t see the mare coming | the place, we heard such a rushing and acohing omnes the small splings as no- 


ather again stopped, and says he 


which she had planted her fore-feet, and she was too far a-head to recover her to me, in a kind of whisper-like, “‘ Jabez, my boy, we be up just in time I reck- 
balance. { war glad, I tell you, to dodge under water again as quick as no on: when we get near enough for you to make sure of not wasting your ead, 
time, and lucky it war that in her plunge she just missed pinning me to the bot- | try your luck, and if need be I'll then pop in a finisher.” In another minute | 
tom like a spearedeel. I got scrambled to the side somehow ; but, I declare, | war near enough for the moonlight to shew me the biggest bear I ever seed ; he 
for the life of me I durst not attempt getting up the bank, for first one and | appeared to have got tired of dancing, and war standing and luking at his tues 
then another of the hunters war making flying leaps right over the place where | as had got into a riglar fix ; so I just, without farther notice, put the lead right 
the poor critter and I war both in the water. Some on ’em halloo’d and yoix- | through his big black head, and arter one bound and one groan he lay as still as 


ed, apparently considering it dreadful good fun to see the plight the ** Sport- 
ing Pedler” war in, for somehow or other—probably from my riding Squire 
Brockholehurst’s mare, or seeing my writings in your Magazine—they near all 
on’em knowed me. Arter a considerable spell one of the stragglers, seeing 
us still in the water, dismounted, and having kindly assisted me up the bank, 
tuk the bridle of the mare and swam her along down the stream to a place 
where it wer good landing—and then wished me a “good morning.” 

It warnt the coldest day ! ever seed by the long odds, but it war early in No- 
vember, and by no means warm, I tell ye, so that I didn’t feel over partiklar com- 
fortable when I mounted the wet saddle on Spanking Jenny’s back ; and I war 
a little eoufused-like what war the best to be done. Seeing a road to the left, I 
made for it, thinking it war all up with my chance for the brush; but, in order 
to get my blood a l:ttle into circulation, I rode along considerably smartly Pre- 
sently I had lost sight of all my land-marks, and I knowed no more in what di- 
rection I wer going thax a'ship that has broken her compass in the middle of a 
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moonlight on a snow bank. 
The huge varmint, which I guess warnt an ounce short two-and-a-half hund- 


red, had torn the throat of the poor shoat to slivers, and had arterwards just tast- 
ed a few pounds of the meat before setting off with his carcass to his den, where 
he expected no docbt to have a royal feast of nice pork ; but he'd been 00 en- 
gaged in thinking of his good fortune in falling in with a prize that didn’t even 
cost him a run for half a mile or so, that he neglected luking as low as his toes, 
and so was brought up with a shorter cable, I guess, than he war calculating 
upon. Having got him dragged to a distance, we reset the traps, and with the 
help of a few short stakes and crotches propped up the dead kog as natral to life 
as we wer able, and then retired to our old birth and slept till daylight. 

I declare we wer quite in luck, for we found in one of the traps as handsome a 
half-grown bear as I ever seed. Father at once made up his mind that we 
woald take him hom alive ; so having cut a pretty stout sapling with a forked 
top, he contrived to get it across the critter’s neck, thus pinning his head to the 


SO 
und close enough, while I, with a proper nice tied up his jaws so ti 
2a he couldn’t have eaten pork had it been shred Sm as saiiigiinedt. ax 
terwards considerable easy we tied his | ther, and thus had him all snug 
for travelling. We then proceeded to s«in large one, and oh, mi! what a 
fine fat carcass turned out on it. Arter we had cut the meat up all riglar, it tuk 
us the hol day to peddle it off in the neighboring settlement, where we got two 
and three cents a pound. Next night we encamped again, and I fished while 
father set the traps, but he'd no success; so on the following morning we set off 
hom with such a load, I declare, as I'should never wish to travel with again. 
First there war the young bear; him we carried on a long pole passed through 
atween his legs as wer tied together fore and aft, so that te back war down- 
wards, one end of the pole on each ef our shoulders; then there war the skin of 
the old bear, besides our traps and rifles ; and as a considerable part of the dead 
hog were still remaining, father said it would be a shame not to take hom the 
best pieces. Sucha we I guess, never two hunters tuk seven miles through 
the bush, and so downright overloaded war we that we did not reach hom until 
near sundown. The young bear we kept shut 0p until he became so tame that 
he would follow me or father like adog: and in the fall we sold him to a neigh- 
bor as was going Albany for five dollars, and he wur arterwards taught to dance. 
Altogether father calculated that he made thirteen dollars clear by our trip, so 
he did not call upon uncle Ephraim for a cent of the cash as war part of the ori- 

ginal bargain. 

Seeing as how room’s getting considerable scarce, I have but space left to as- 
sure you, that I remain, yours most obediently, Japez Rankin. 
Brockholes Hall, Nov. 18th, 1840 London (Old) Sporting Magazine. 








A MELTING STORY. 


One winter evening, a country store-keeper in the Mountain State was about 
closing his doors for the night, and while standing in the snow outside putting 
up his window-shutters, he saw through the glass a lounging, worthless fellow 
within grab a pound of fresh butter from the shelf and hastily conceal it in 
his hat. 

The act was no sooner detected than the revenge was hit upon, and a very 
few moments found the Green Mountain store-keeper at once indulging his ap- 
petite for fun to the fullest extent, and paying off the thief with a facetious 
sort of torture for which he might have gained a premium from the old inqui- 
sition. 

“Tsay, Seth!” said the store-keeper, coming in and closing the door after 
him, slapping his hands over his shoulders, and stamping the snow off his 
shoes. 

Seth had his hand upon the door, his hat upon his head, and the roll of new 
butter in his hat, anxious to make his.exit as soon as possible. 

“TI say, Seth, sit down ; I reckon, now, on such an e-¢ar nal night as this, a 
leetle something warm wouldn't hurt a fellow ; come and sit down.” 

Seth felt very uncertain: he had the butter, and was exceedingly anxious 
to be off, but the temptation of ‘something warm’ sadly interfered with his 
resolution to go. This hesitation, however, was soon settled by the right 
owner of the butter taking Seth by the shoulders, and planting him in a seat 
close to the stove, where he was in such a manner cornered in by barrels and 
boxes that while the country grocer sat before him there was no possibility of 
fs getting out, and right in this very place sure enough the storekeeper sat 

Own. 

‘Seth, we'll have a little warm Santa Cruz,” said the Green Mountain gro- 
cer, as he opened the stove-door and stuffed in as many sticks as the space 
would admit. ‘* Without it you’d freeze going home sucl a night as this.”’ 

Seth already felt the butter settling down closer to his hair and jumped up 
declaring he must go. 

“ Not till you have something warm, Seth; come, I’ve got a story to tell 
you, too; sit down, now;’’ and Seth was again pushed into his seat by his 
cunning tormentor. 

“Oh! it’s tu darn’d hot here,” said the petty thief, again attempting to rise. 

** Set down—don't be in such a plagey hurry,” retorted the grocer, pushing 
him back in his chair. 

“But I’ve got the cows tu fodder, and some wood tu split, and I must be 
agoin’,’”’ continued the persecuted chap. 

‘But you mustn’t tear yourself away, Seth, in this manner. Set down; 
let the cows take care of themselves and keep yourself cool, you appear to be 
fidygetty,”’ said the roguish grocer with a wicked leer. 

The next thing was the production of two smoking glasses of hot rum tod- 
dy, the very sight of which, in Seth’s present situation, would have made the 
hair stand erect upon his head had it not been well oiled and kept down by the 
butter. 

“Seth, T'll give you a ¢oast now, and you can butter it yourself,” said the 
grocer, yet with an air of such consummate simplicity that poor Seth still be- 
lieved himself unsuspected. ‘Seth, here’s—here’s a Christmas goose—(it was 
about Christmas time)—here’s a Christmas goose well roasted and basted, el? 
I tell you, Seth, it’s the greatest eating in creation. And, Seth, don't you never 
use hog’s fat or common cooking butter to baste with; fresh pound butter, just 
the same as you see on that shelf yonder, is the only proper thing in natur to 
baste a goose with—come take your butter—I mean, Seth, take your toddy.” 

Poor Seth now began tu smoke as well as to melt, and his mouth was herme- 
tically sealed up as though he had been born dumb. Streak after streak of the 
butter came pouring from under his hat, and his handkerchief was already soaked 
with the overflow. Talking away as if nothing was the matter, the grocer kept 
stuffing in the wood into the stove, while poor Seth sat bult upright, with his 
back against the counter, and his knees almost touching the red hot furnace be- 
fore him. 

‘‘Darnation cold night, this,” said the grocer. 
prespire as if you were warm! Why don’t you take your hat off! 
me put your hat away !”’ 

“No!” exclaimed poor Seth at last, with a spasmodic effort to get his tongue 
loose, and clapping both hands upon his hat, ‘‘No! I must go: let me go out; 
I aint well; let me go!” A greasy cataract was now pouring down the poor 
fellow’s face and neck, and soaking into his clothes, and trickling down his 
body into his very boots, so that he was literally in a perfect bath of oil. 

“ Well, good night, Seth,” said the humorous Vermonter, ‘if you will go;” 
adding, as Seth got out into the road, “neighbor, I reckon the fun I’ve had out 


of you is worth anine pence, so I shan’t charge you for that pound of butter !” 
z Picayune. 





‘Why, Seth, you seem to 
Here, let 





A Poputar Fatitacy.—Nobody can know the old block by the chips. The 
cut of the family face comprises wonderful opposites, unlikenesses that seems the 
work of design. The nose paternal is seldom the nose fiial. The handsome 
aquiline has frequently a snub for its eldest born; and the meek dove’s eye be- 
comes a goggle in the next generation. The tall, hardy, fine-limbed veteran 
looks upon his shrimp of a son, wondering whether he will be mistaken for a 
man, when he is bald; and the father, five feet high, looks up to his long boy, 
marvelling when he will come to anend. Philosophy begets foolery, and from 
fools issues wisdom. It is often the fate of genius to have an illustrious name 
to a dolt ; as it is the fortune ofa dolt, still more apparently hopeless, to see, in 
his offspring, the enlightener of nations, the enchanter of all ages. He who 
could never read a book in his life, stares to find his son writing one, with an 
eager and applauding public looking on; while he who is justly reputed to have 
made half the world wiser, feels himself incapable of communicating a particle 
of his wisdom to the inheritor of his name. New Monthly. 








INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A CHAMOIS HUNTER. 


BY GEO. GELBY SILL. 











‘¢Chamois-hunters, young and fleet, 
Bounding, in perilous play, from rock to roch— 
A toilsome sport !—thro’ sunshine and thro’ sleet, 
To catch their agile prey. A wily flock, 
That flee in teazing mirth, and seem such chase to mock!” 
—Calder Campbell's ** Lays from the East.” 

During a late travel through Switzerland, I chanced to-meet with one of 
those old hunters who spend their lives amidst the glaciers and precipices of 
the Alps, hunting the chamois goats. I had engaged him as a guide through 
an exceedingly wild and beautiful part of the mountains, and many a weary 
hour did he beguile with his tales of miraculous escapes, and wondrous feats 
of daring performed by himself and his companions. He was a native of Cha- 
mouni, and a more robust and better formed man J had scarcely ever seen; 
yet the severities of the climate, and his adventurous life, had deeply marked 
his once handsome countenance, and there was a wildness in his restless eye 
which accorded well with his daring profession, to which he was sincerely at- 
tached. Much he loved to talk ot the privations he had undergone, whilst he 
bitterly regretted a misfortune which had rendered him unable to follow it 
longer, and made him almost dependent on the charity of strangers for his 
support. 
i was after a great fall of snow, he said, he had one night set out after the 
chamois-goats with a companion, whom he sent home early the next moruing 
with a goat they had shot, and had himself proceeded higher up the mountain 
to seek more. The snow had fallen in great quantities, covering the ravines, 
and rendering the usual tracks almost impassable ; yet it is considered a dis- 
grace to return without spoil, and the native hunter would rather follow in the 
sport with the almost certainty of death, than appear to be driven home, either 
by the weather or the dangers of the undertaking, without success. He had, 
he said, unsuccessfully traversed the rocks the whole of the day and in the 
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on the ahh yi | the almost impassable rocks a glaciers, 
numbed wit! he agai é up the mountain in search of goats. 
and recovering, h —. ere he met with any, and as he turned to re- 


aa re pete he saw the horns of one over the top of a rock, a short dis- 


4 chamois-goats are extremely wild, and their faculties of 
tance (on ees scute. that the only method of killing them is by 
io ing behind some rock or eminence, and shooting them with the rifle. Un- 
able to see more than the horns of the goat, the hunter had to cross a short 
ledge, scarcely affording room for his footsteps. He had nearly reached the 
other side, however, when the well-known shrill whistle of the chamois-goat 
was heard, and in an instant the animal rushed furiously at him, precipitating 
him with great violence down the ravine. His fall was partly broken by the 
snow at the bottom, but he had slightly strained his foot, a misfortune too 
likely to prove fatal to him in a situation like the scary as the greatest acti- 
vity is required to travel with safety, even in the known tracks. Soon recov- 
ering he scrambled out of the ravine, and forgetting the imminent danger to 
which he was subjecting himself, followed after the goat at the topof his speed, 
and now began that wiid chase which seems to imbue the huntsman with a 
passion—or rather madness—in the pursuit, when, heedless of life, he follows 
over rock, chasm, and peak, where no human being, save the native huntsman, 
dares to tread. On he proceeded, however, now bounding over the gaping 
chasms, row springing up the almost perpendicular rocks. He had followed 
the goat whither he Ron not. Night was again spreading its dark mantle 
around, when, endeavoring to spring from one rock to another, his sprained 
leg failed him, and he fell down another of those innumerable gorges with 
which the mountain everywhere abounds. Stunned by the fall, he lay for 
hours unconscious, and on Hn his senses gave up all hope of life. 

‘‘ Never,” he exclaimed, ‘shall I forget that night; alone, and far from 
help, with scarcely power to move; nothing around but lofty rocks, whose 
craggy sides looked horrible in dark relief with the clear blue sky. I prayed 
the Almighty Spirit of the mountains to help me, and prepared myself to die as 
a true hunter should. My wife, to whom I had been but a short time married, 
was anxiously expecting my return, when suddenly there appeared before her, 
as if in a dream, a being clothed in long white raiments, whiter than the new 
fallen snow ; his countenance was shrouded by his garments, but his long hair, 
of dazzling whiteness, and his glittering eye, showed he was not mortal. He 
spoke not, but with his finger pointed toa distant part of the mountain. My 
wife arose, and endeavored in vain to free herself from, as she thought, such 
idle fancies. She was not a native of the mountains, or she would well have 
known the great Spirit of the Glaciers ever appears and points out the way 
when the hunter is wounded or killed—that he may conduct his spirit to a hea- 
venly region, which he could not do did the body remain unburied My wife 
endeavored in vain to rest: again and again the apparition appeared to her, 
and ever pointed to the east, the road I had gone. In the morning she ex. 
plained to her neighbors what she had seen, and well they knew the meaning 
of the visitation. My kinsmen gathered themselves together, and proceeded 
in the direction pointed out to them. In the evening | was found by my dog, 
which had followed my brother inthe search. [ had saved the faithful animal 


from being destroyed when young, and as he bounded up to me with his joyful | 


bark, it appeared as if an angel had come to me. Had it not been for my dog, 

I could never have been found, amidst the rocks where I was lying, and as it 

was, the cold had taken too fast hold of me. Since that time I have never been 

able to follow the glorious pursuit of my youth, and I wander about from 

place to place, alike unknown and uncared for.” 
The (London) Sportsman for December, 1840. 








LIFE OF THE GENTRY IN THE COUNTRY. 


FROM WM. HOWITT'S “‘ RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND.” 








One of the chief features of the life of the nobility and gentry of England is 
their annual visit to the metropolis ; and ® is one which has a most essential in- 
fiuehce upon the character of rural life itself. The greater part of the families 
of rank and fortune flock up to town annually as punctually as the Jews flocked 
up to Jerusalem at the time of the Passover: and it may be said for the pur- 
pose of worship too, though worship of a different kind—that of fashion. A 
considerable portion of them being, more or less, connected with one or other 
house of Parliament, go up at the opening of Parliament, generally in February, 
and remain there tillthe adjournment, often in July ; but the true season does 
net commence till April. 

When April verdure springs in Grosvenor Square, 
Then the furred beauty comes to winter there.—RogeErs. 

Much has been said of the evil effect of this aristocratic habit of spending so 
much time in the metropolis; of the vast sums there spent in ostentatious ri- 
valry, in equipage and establishments ; in the dissipations of theatres, operas, 
routes, and gaming-houses; and unquestionably there is much truth in it. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that this annual assembling together has 
some advantages. A great degree of knowledge and refinement results from it, 
amid all the attendant folly and extravagance. The wealthy are brought into 
contact with vast numbers of their equals and superiors, and that sullen and 
haughty habit of reserve is worn off, which is always contracted by those who 
live in solitary seclusion, in the midst of vast estates, with none but tenants and 
dependents around them. They are also brought into contact with men of talent 
and intelligence. They move amongst books and works of art, and are induced 
by different motives to become patrons and possessors of these things. If they 
spend large sums in splendid houses and establishments in town, such houses and 
such establishments become equally necessary to them in the country ; and it is 
by this means that, instead of old and dreary castles and chateaux, we have such 
beautiful mansions, so filled with rich paintings and elegant furniture, dispersed 
all over England. From these places, as centres existing here and there, simi- 
lar tastes are spread through the less wealthy classes, and the elegances of life 
flow into the parsonages, cottages, and abodes of persons of less income and less 
intercourse with society In town, undoubtedly, a vast number of the aristoc- 
racy spend their time and money very foolishly ; but it is equally true that many 
others spend theirs beneficially to the country. Men of fortune from all quarters 
of the kingdom there meet, and everything which regards the improvements of 
their estates is discussed. They hear of different plans pursued in different parts 
of the kingdom. These make acquaintances, and these acquaintances lead to 
visits, in which they observe, and copy all that can add to the embellishment of 
their abodes, and the value and productiveness of their gardens and estates. If 
many acquire a relish only for Neteanadait, and the gaming club, and a strong 
distaste for the quiet enjoyments of the country, many, on the other hand, come 
down to their estates aftera season of hurry and over-excitement, with a fresh 
feeling for the beauty and repose of their country abodes. The possessors of 
great houses and estates invite a party to spend the recess, or especially, the 
shooting season, with them. Thus the world of fashion is broken up and scat- 
tered from the metropolis into a multitude of lesser circles, and into every cor- 
ner of the empire. per conceive nothing which bears on its surface the aspect 
of the perfection of human society so much as this assembling of a choice party 
of those who have nothing todo but to enjoy life, in the house of some hospita- 
ble wealthy man, in some one of the terrestria! paradises of this kingdom,—far 
off, in some retired vale of England, where the country and its manners remain 
almost as simple and picturesque as they did ages ago. In some fine Elizabethan 
mansion, sume splendid baronial castle, as Warwick, Alnwick, or Raby ; or in 
some rich old abbey ; amid woods and parks, or seated on one of our wild coasts ; 
or amid the mountains of Wales or Scotland, with all their beautiful scenery, 
rocks, hanging cliffs, dashing waterfalls, rapid rivers, and fairy wildernesses 
around them. Here, assembled from the crush and rush of London in its ful- 
mess, with new books and new music brought down with them; with plenty of 
topics suggested by the incidents of the past season in the saloons of the fash- 
ionable, and in Parliament; with every luxury before them; with fine shrub- 
beries and parks, and with every vehicle and facility for riding and driving through 
field or forest, or sailing on river or ocean; if people are not bappy in such cir- 

PPy 
wnstances, where is the fault 2 

And imagine the possessor of a noble estate coming down to receive his friends 
there. Toa high and generous mind there must be somethin very delightful 
— . ; ~ehg very delight tu 
in it. When he enters his own neighborhood, he enters his own kingdom. The 
very market-town through which he last passes is probably totally or three- 
fourths of it his property. If he be akind and liberal man, the respect which 
is there testified towards him has in it the most cordial of flatteries. _When he 
touches his own land, everything acknowledges his absolute sway. On all sides 
he sees symptoms of welcome. Wherever he looks, they are the woods, the 
parks, the fields of his ancestors, and now his own, that meet his eyes. The 
freshness and greenness of the fields, the sombre grandeur of the woods, the 
peaceful elegance of his house, all the odors of flowers breathing through the 
yooms, and the sight of rich fruit on his walls and in his hothouses ; after the 
ts dust, crowding, noise, political contention, and turning night into day, of 

ndon, must be peculiarly grateful. Here he is sole lord and master; and from 


him, he feels, flow the of his depend : 
distinguished guests. Tee sen iaes nee wat hagenpennet tan 


Far to the south a mountain vale retires, 
Biot in its groves, and glens, and village spires ; 
ts upland lawns, and cliffs with foliage hung, , 
Its wizard stream, nor hameless nor unsung ; 
And the various year,the various day, 





The ham Where scenes of glory burst and melt away.— Rocers. 
m.. eal kan which shows its thatched roofs and lowly smoking chimneys 
’ ‘s own; nay, the rustic church is part and parcel of the family es- 


born women about the table, whom | had left glittering with jewels, and dressed 
in all the attractions of fashion, appeared in the simplest coiffure and a toilet of 
studied plainness. The ten or twelve noblemen present were engrossed with 
their letters or newspapers over tea and toast,—and in them, perhaps, the trans- 
formation was still greater. The soigné man of fashion of the night before, 
faultless in costume and distinguished in his appearance—in the full force of the 
term—was enveloped now in a coat of fustian, with a coarse waistcoat of plaid, 
a gingham cravat, and hob-nailed shoes, for shooting; and in place of the gay 
hilarity of the supper-table, wore a face of calm indifference, and eat his break- 
fast, and read the paper in a rarely broken silence. I wondered as I looked about 
me what would be the impression of many people in my own country, could 


they look in upon that plain party, aware that it was composed of the proudest 
nobility and highest fash 


are generally di 
every other meal. I detest eating with twenty tall fellows standing opposite, 









a mith ‘ yen pa njoyed by ad green college chum. The a church- 









vith its sim) 1 mounds, is separated often only by a 
sunk fence from hi: ges ‘It bl s into them, and the old gray tether lifts 
itself among trees which form one majestic mass with his own. ‘The sabbath- 
some brave ancestor float above his head, and the hatchments and memorial in- 
scriptions of others on the walls. What can be more delicately flattering to all 
the feelings of a human creature ; what lot can be more perfect ? 

The ease and perfect freedom from ceremony in these rural atherings is a 
feature which has always excited the admiration of foreigners. Yrery uest has 
his own apartment, where he can retire at pleasure, and after taking his meals 
in common, can spend the day as he chooses. Bout, as I have before said, we 
see ont owe kg wage Amer wom bett 
cause they are descri y them as they are seen, with the freshness of novelty. 
Prince Pickler Muskau speaks with pa Moroes of the country-houses and park 
scenery of rage, His book, indeed, is full of such pictures of country life 
and scenery. The beautiful dairies which he sometimes found in noblemen’s 
parks delighted him extremely. Thus he speaks of the one at Woburn Abbey : 
—‘* The dairy is a prominent and beautiful object. It is a sort of Chinese tem- 
ple, decorated with a profusion of white marble and colored glasses ; in the cen- 
tre is a fountain, and round the walls hundreds of large dishes and bowls, of 
Chinese and Japan porcelain of every form and color, filled with new milk and 
cream. The ‘consoles’ upon which these vessels stand are perfect models for 
Chinese furniture. The windows are of ground glass, with Chinese painting, 
which shows fantastically enough by the Him light.” 

But the testimony of Mr. Willis as an American, and therefore accustomed to 
a life and sentiment more allied to our own, is still stronger. His account of his 
visit to Gordon Castle is a perfect example of all such scenes, and is an exact 
counterpart of the German Prince's description of the English “vie de cha- 
teau,”’ in his third volume, p. 311. 

“The immense iron gate, surmounted by the Gordon arms ; the handsome and 
spacious stone lodges on either side ; the canonically fat porter, in white stock- 
ings and gray livery, lifting his hat as he swung open the massive portal, all 
bespoke the entrance to a noble residence. The road within was edged with 
veivet sward, and rolled to the smoothness of a terrace walk ; the widening ave- 
nue lengthened away before with trees of every variety of foliage ; light car- 
riages passed me, driven by gentlemen or ladies, bound on their afternoon air- 
ing : a groom led up and down two beautiful blood horses, prancing along with 
side saddles and moroccy stirrups; and keepers with hounds and terriers, gen- 
tlemen on foot, idling along the walks, and servants :n diffe 
to and fro, betokened a scene of busy gaiety before me. I had hardly noted 
these various circumstances, before a sudden curve in the road brought the cas- 
tle into view,—a vast stone pile with castellated wings ; and in another moment 
I was at the door, where a dozen lounging and powdered menials were waiting 
on a party of ladies and gentlemen to their several carriages. It was the moment 
for the afternoon drive. 

“The last phaeton dashed away, and my chaise advanced to the door. A 
handsome boy, in a kind of page’s dress, immediately came to the window, ad- 
dressed me by name, and informed me that his Grace was out deer-shooting, but 
| that my room was prepared, and he was ordered to wait on me. I followed him 
through a hal! lined with statues, deers’ horns, and armor, and was ushered into 





a large chamber looking out on a park, extending with its lawns and wouds to | 


the edge of the horizon. A more lovely view never feasted human eye. 


*** Who is at the castle!’ I asked, as the boy busied himself in unstrapping | 


my portmanteau. ‘QO, a great many, sir’—he stopped in his occupation, and 
began counting on his fingers a long list of lords and ladies. 
sit down to dinner?’ ‘ Above ninety, sir, besides the Duke and Duchess.’ ‘ That 
will do ;’ and off tripped my slender gentleman, with his laced jacket, giving the 


ner hour was seven precisely. 

‘Tt was a mild, bright afternoon, quite warm for the end of an English Sep- 
tember, and with a fire in the room, and a soft sunshine pouring in at the win- 
dows, a seat at the open casement was far from disagreeable. 1 passed the time 
till the sun set, looking out on the park. Hill and valley lay between my eye 
and the horizon ; sheep fed in picturesque flocks, and small fallow deer grazed 
near them ; the trees were planted, and the distant forest shaped by the hand of 
taste; and broadand beautiful as was tke expanse taken in by the eye, it was 
evidently one princely possession. A mile from the castle-wall, the shaven 
sward extended inacarpet of velvet softness, as bright as emerald, studded by 
clumps of shrubbery, like flowers wrought elegantly in tapestry ; and across it 
rata wh occasionally a hare, and the pheasants fed undisturbed near the thickets, 
or a lady with flowing riding-dress and flaunting feather dashed into sight upon 
her fleet blood palfrey, and was lost the next moment in the woods, or a boy put 
his pony to its mettle up the ascent, or » «"imekeeper id!ed into sight with his 
gun in the hollow of his arm, and his iv .!s at his heels. And all this little 
world of enjoyment and luxury and beau: lay in the hand of one man, and was 
created by his wealth in those northern « ..is of Scotland, a day's journey almost 
from the possession of another human being! I never realized so forcibly the 
splendid results of wealth and primogeniture. 

‘The sun set in a blaze of fire among the pointed firs crowning the hills ; 
and by the occasional prance of a horse's feet on the gravel, and the roll of ra- 
pid wheels, and now and then a gay laugh, and many voices, the different parties 
were returning to the castle. Soon after aloud gong sounded through the gal- 
leries, the signal to dress, and I left my musing occupation unwillingly to make 
my toilet for an appearance in a formidable circle of titled aristocrats, not one of 
whom I had everseen, the Duke himself a stranger to me, except through the 
kind letter of invitation lying on the table. 


“T was sitting by the fire, imagining forms and faces for the different persons 
who had been named to me, when there was a knock at the door, and a tall, 
white-haired gentleman, of noble physiognomy, but singularly cordial address, 
entered with a broad red ribbon across his breast, and welcomed me most heartily 
to the castle. The gong sounded at the next moment, and in our way down he 
named over his other guests, and prepared me, in a measure, for the introduction | 
which followed. ‘The drawing-room was crowded like a soirée. The Duchess, 





passed through files of servants to the dining-room. 


a band of music, playing delightfully. The walls were lined with full-length fa- | 
mily pictures, from old sete in armor to the modern dukes in kilt of the Gor- 

don plaid; and on the sideboards stood services of gold plate, the most gor- | 
geously massive, end the most beautiful in workmanship I have ever seen. | 
There were, among the vases, several large coursing-cups, won by the Duke's | 
hounds, of exquisite shape and ornament. | 
“T fell into my place between a gentleman and a very beautiful woman, of | 
perhaps twenty-two, neither of whose names I remembered, though I had but | 


just been introduced. The Duke probably anticipated as much, and as | took | 


my seat he called out to me from the top of the table, that I had on my right | 


Lady , ‘the most agreeable woman in Scotland.’ It was unnecessary to | 
say that she was the most lovely. 





classes, and as I looked around me upon the aristocratic company at the table, I 
thought I had never seen ‘Heaven’s image double-stamped as man, and noble,’ | 
so unequivocally clear. * * * The band ceased playing when the ladies left the | 
table: the gentlemen closed up, conversation assumed a merrier cast, coffee and | 
liqueurs were brought in when the wines began to be circulated more slowly, 
and at eleven there was ageneral move to the drawing-room. Cards, tea, mu- 
sic, filled up the time till twelve, and then the ladies took their departure, and 
the gentlemen sat down to supper. I got to bed somewhere about two o'clock ; | 
and thus ended an evening which I had anticipated as stiff and embarrassing, but | 
which is marked in my tablets as one of the most social and kindly I have had 
the good fortune to record on my travels. 

“T arose late in the morning, and found the large party already assembled 
about the breakfast table. I was struck on entering with the different air of the 
room. Thedeep windows opening out upon the park, had the effect of sombre 
landscapes in oaken frames ; the troops of liveried servants, the glitter of plate, 
the music, that had contributed to the splendor of the scene the night before, 
were gone. The Duke sat laughing at the head of the table, with a newspaper 
in his hand, dressed in a coarse shooting-jacket and colored cravat ; the Duchess 
was in a plain morning dress and cap of the simplest character ; and the high- 


| 
| 


ion of England. 
‘ Breakfast in England is a confidential and unceremoniovs hour, and servants 
with. This is to me, I confess, an advantage it has over 





bell rings, and he enters that old porch with his = ; he sees the banner of 


er in the descriptions of foreigners, be- | 


rent liveries hurrying 


fire a terrible stir-up in his way out, and turning back to inform me that the din- | 


Jan, 23, 








whose business itis. to watch me. The coffee and tea 

toast, saulfins, o8 ‘coum: raphernalia of @ 
Scotch breakfast ; on the d stood cold meats for those who liked 
them, and they were expected to go to it and help themselves. Nothi could 
eb more easy, unceremonious, and affable, than the whole tone of the a On 
after another rose and fell into groups in the windows, or walked up and d ; 
the long room, and, with one or two others, I joined the duke at the head mn ie 
table, who gave us some interesting particulars of the salmon fisheries of the 


Spey. The privilege of fishing the river within hi ; - 
the oiikes sum of eight shombbesi pounds Plc is lands is bought of him at 


“The ladies went off unaccompanied to their walks int 
avocations ; those bound for the covers, joined the pea in the park and other 


ve / : : e-keepers, 
waitin with their dogs in the leash at the stables ; and some edited when 
billiard-room. Still suffering from lameness, I declined all invitations to the 


shooting parties, who started across the park, with the dogs leapj 
in a frenzy of delight, and accepted the duke’s kind ‘offer ¢ Pct. predagen 


r of 
drive down to the kennels. The duke’s breed, both of setters ent con ie 


celebrated throughout the kingdom. They occupy a spacious buildino ; 
centre of a wood, a quadrangle enclosing Somme daa tame shough for’ ed = " 
table farm-house. The chief huntsman and his family, and perhaps a oonialogt . 
er or two, lodge on the premises, and the dogs are divided by pailings across ‘ie 
court. Iwas rather startled to be introduced into the same enclosure with 
dozen gigantic bloodhounds, as high as my breast, the keeper's whip in m hand, 
the only defence. I was nut easier for the man’s assertion, that, without it they 
would ‘have the life out of me in a crack.’ They came around me very quiets: 
ly, and one immense fellow, with a chest like a horse, and a head of the finest 
expression, stood up and laid his paws on my shoulders, with the deliberation of 
a friend about to favor me with some grave advice. One can scarce believe that 
these noble creatures have not reason like ourselves. Those slender thorough- 
bred heads, large sparkling eyes, and beautiful limbs and graceful act ion, should 
be gifted with more than mere animal instinct. Tre greyhounds were the beauties 
of the kennel, however; I never had seen such perfect creatures. The setters 
were in the next division, and really they were quite lovely. The rare tan and 
black dog of this race, with his silky floss hair, intelligent muzzle, good-humor- 
ed face, and caressing fondness, quite excited my admiration. There were thir- 
ty or forty of these, old and young, and a friend of the duke’s would as soon ask 
him for a church living, as for the present of one of them. The former would be 
by much the smaller favor. Then there were terriers of four or five breeds; of 
one family of which, long-haired, long-bodied, short-legged, and perfectly white 
| little wretches, the keeper seemed particularly fond. * * en 
“The routine of Gordon Castle was what each one chose to make it. Be- 
| tween breakfast and lunch, the ladies were generally invisible, 
men rode, or shot, or played billiards, or kept in their rooms. At two o'clock a 
dish or two of hot game and a profusion of cold meats were set on the small ta- 
bles in the dining-room, and every hody came in for a kind of lounging half- 
meal, which occupied perhaps an hour. Thence all adjourned to the drawing- 
room, under the windows of which were drawn up carriages of all descriptions 
with grooms, outriders, footmen, and saddle-horses for gentlemen and ladies, 
Parties were then made up for driving or riding, ard from a pony chaise to a 
pheton-and-‘our, there was no class of vehicle which was not at your disposal. 
In ten minutes the carriages were usually all filled, and away they flew, some to 
_the banks of the Spey, or the sea-side, some to the drives in the park, and with 
_ the delightful consciousness, that, speed where you would, the horizon scarce 
limited the possession of your host, and you were everywhere at home. The or- 
namental gates flying open at your approach, miles distant from the castle; the 
herds of red-deer trooping away at the sound of wheels in the silent park ; the 











and the gentle- 





‘And how many | stately pheasants feeding tamely in the immense preserves ; the hates scarcely 


troubling themselves to get out of the length of the whip ; the stalking gamekeep- 
ers lifting their hats in the dark recesses of the ferest,—there was something in 
this perpetually reminding you of privileges; which, as a novelty, was far from 
disagreeable. I could not at the time bring myself to feel, what perhaps would 
be more poetical and republican, that a ride in the wild and unfenced forests of 
my own country would have been more to my taste. 

‘‘ The second afternoon of my arrival, i took a seat in the carriage with Lord 
A., and we followed the duchess, who drove herselfin a pony-chaise, to visit a 
school on the estate. Attached to a small gothic chapel, a five minute's drive 
from the castle, stood a building in the same style, appropriated to the instruc- 
tion of the children of the duke’s tenantry. There were a hundred and thirty 
little creatures, from two years to five or six, and like all infant schools in these 
days of improved education, it was an interesting and affecting sight. The last 
one I had been in was at Athens, and though I missed here the dark eyes and 
Grecian faces of the A°gean, I saw health and beauty, of a kind which stirred 
up more images of home, and promised, perhaps, more for the future. * * * 

“The number at tke dinner-table of Cordon Castle was seldom less than thir- 
ty; but the company was continually varied by departures and arrivals. No 
sensation was made by eitherone or the other. A travelling carriage dashed up 
to the door, was disburdened of its load, and drove round to the stables. and the 
question was seldom asked, ‘ Who is arrived?’ you are sure to see at dinner— 
and an addition of half adozen to the party made no perceptible difference in any 
thing. Leave-takings were managed inthe same quiet way. Adieus were made 
to the duke and duchess, and to noone else, except he happened to encounter 
the parting guest upon the staircase, or were more than a commor. acquaintance. 
In short, in every way the géne of life seemed weeded out, and if unhappiness 
or ennui found its way into the castle, it was introduccd in the sufferer's own bo- 
som. For me, I gave myself up to enjoyment with an abandon I could not re- 
sist. With kindness and courtesy in every look, the luxuries and comforts of a 
regal establishment at my freest disposal ; solitude when I pleased, company 
when I pleased,—the whole visible horizon fenced in for the enjoyment of a 
household, of which I was a temporary portion, and no enemy except time and 
the gout, I felt as if I had been spirited into some castle of felicity, and had not 
come by the royal mail-coach at all.” 

This is one of the most perfect and graphic descriptions of English aristocrati- 
cal life in the country, which was ever written. Ic is, indeed, on the highest 
and broadest scale, and is not to be equalled by every country gentleman; but ir 
kind and in degree, the same character and spirit extend to all such life, and I 


a tall and very handsome woman, witha smile of the most winning sweetness, | havetherefore taken the liberty of transcribing Mr. Willis’s sketch as complete- 
received me at the door, and J was presented successively to every person pre- | ly as my limits would admit. Nothing, were a volume written on the subject, 
sent. Dinner was announced immediately, and the difficult question of prece- | could bring it more palpably and correctly before the mind of the reader; and I 
dence being sooner settled than I had ever seen it before in so large a party, we | think that if there be a perfection in human life, it is to be found, so far as all 
It was a large and very | the goods of providence and the easy elegances of society can make it so, in 
lofty hall, supported, at the ends, by marble columns, within which was stationed | the rural life of the English nobility and gentry. 





THE ROUTINE OF ENGLISH COUNTRY SPORTS. | 

In my last chapter I took a view of the variety giver. to rural life by the an- 
nual visit to town: but it a gentleman have no desire so to vary his existence; 
if he love the country too well to leave it at all, most plentiful are the resources 
which offer themselves for pleasantly spending thetime. If he be attached 
merely to field sports, not a moment of the whole year but he may fill up with 
his peculiar enjoyment. Racing, hunting, coursing, shooting, fishing, all offer 
themselves to his choice; and rural sports, as everything else in English life, 
are so systemized; everything belonging to them is so exactly regulated ; all 
their necessary implements and accessories, are brought to such an admirable 


| pitch of perfection by the advancement of the arts, that the pleasures of the 
“I have been struck everywhere in England with the beauty of the higher | sportsman are rendered complete, and are diffused over every portion of the 






lado, jellies, fish, and ai a onthe table with 


year. Field sports have Jong ceased to be followed in that rude and promiscuous 
manner which they were when forests overrun the greater part of Europe, and 
hunting was almost necessary to existence. Parties of hunters no longer go cut 
with dogs of various kinds—greyhounds, hounds, spaniels, and terriers, all in 
leash, as our ancestors frequently did, ready to slip them on any kind of game 
which might present itself, and with bows also ready to make more sure of their 
prey. We have no battues, such as are still to be found in some parts of the 
Continent, and which used to be the common mode of hunting in the Highlands, 
when the beasts of a whole district were driven into a small space, and subjected 
to a promiscuous slaughter; ascene such as Taylor the water-poet describes 
himself as witnessing in the Braes of Mar; nor such as those perpetrated by 
the King of Naples in Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, in which he killed 5 bears, 
1820 boars, 1950 deer, 1145 does, 1625 roebucks, 1121 rabbits, 13 wolves, 17 
badgers, 16,354 hares, 354 foxes, 15,350 pheasants, and 12,335 partridges. Such 
scenes are not to be witnessed in this country. Every field sport is here become 
a science. Hunting, coursing, shooting, each has its own season, its well-defined 
bounds, its peculiar horses, dogs, and weapons. Our horses and dogs, by long 
and anxious attention to the preservation of their specific characters, and to the 
improvement of their breed, are become pre-eminent, each in their own depart- 
ment. Our sporting nobility and gentry have not contented themselves with be- 
coming thoroughly skilful in everything relating to field diversions ; but have 
many of them communicated their knowledge through the press to their coun- 
trymen, and have thus furnished our libraries with more practical information of 
this kind than ever was possessed by any one country at any one time ; and con- 
tributed to make these pursuits as effective, elegant, and attractive as possible. 
It is not my province to go into the details of any particular sports ; for them I 
refer the reader to Daniel, Beckford, Col. Thornton, Sir John Sebright, Col. 
Hawker, Tom Oakleigh, Nimrod, and the pons magazines. My business is 
to show how gentlemen may and do spend their time in the country. And in the 

mere catalogue of out-of-door spurts, are there not racing, hunting, que 

shooting, angling? Hawking once was an elegant addition to the /ist ; yo at 

has nearly fallen into disuse in this country, and may be said to exist - y = 

the practice of Sir John Sebright, and the Grand Falconer of England, the Duke 

of St. Albans. Archery, too, once the great boast of our forests, and the con- 
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stant attendant on the hunt, has, as a field exercise, followed hawking. It has 
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-{ late years been revived and practised by the gentry as a graceful amusement, 
snd an occasion for assembling together at certain periods in the country; but 
4s an adjanet of the field sports it is past for ever. Racing, every une knows, 
* , matter of intense interest with a great portion of the nobility, gentry, and 
thers ; and those who delight in it know where to find Newmarket, Epsom, As- 
cot Heath, Doncaster, and other places, often to their cost : almost every county 
al considerable town has its course and annual races. These, however, to the 
country gentleman, unless he be one whose great and costly passion is for breed- 
ing and betting on race-horses, are but occasional excitements: the rest run 
ipeir round of seasons as regularly as the seasons themselves; and place a lo- 
ver of field sports in the country at any point of the year, and one or more of 
bem are ready for theenjoyment. Isit winter? He has choice of all, except 
be angling. Hunting, coursing, shooting, are all in their full season. Hunt- 
ing, a8 | have said, is more confined in its range than it was anciently ; but it is 
more regular, less fatiguing, less savage in its character, more complete in its 
ractice and appointments. ‘There is now neither the boar, the bear, nor the 
wolf, to try the courage of our youth, and stag and buck hunting may be consi- 
jered as rare and almost local amusements,—but we may quote the words of a 
great authority as to the position which hunting occupies amongst the rural 
sports of England. ‘There is certainly no country in the world where the 
sport of hunting on horseback is carried to such aheight as in Great Britain at 
the present day, and where the pleasures of a fox-chas2 are so well understood, 
sad conducted on such purely scientific principles. It is considered the beau 
idea! of hunting by those who pursue it. There can be no doubt that it is infi- 
nitely superior to stag-hunting, for the real sportsman can only enjoy that chase, 
when the deer is sought for, and found like other game which are pursued by 
hounds. In the case of finding an out-lying fallow-deer, which is unharbored in 
(his manner, great sport is frequently afforded ; bat this is rarely to be met with 
in Great Britain: so that fox-hunting is now the chief amusement of the true 
British sportsman; aad a noble one it is—the artifices and dexterity employed by 
this lively, crafty animal, to avoid the dogs, are worthy of our admiration, as he 
exhibits more devices for self-preservation than any other beast of the chase. Ia 
many parts of this and the sister island, hare-hunting is much followed, but fox- 
hunters consider it as a sport only fit for women and old men,—but, although it 
is less arduous than that of the fox-chase, there are charms attached to it which 
compensate for the hard riding of the other.” 

i do not enter here into the question of cruelty in this sport, nor into the other 
question of injury resulting from it to the crops and fences, on which grounds 
many so strongly object to hunting, and on the former ground, indeed, to all 
field sports. Lord Byron, for instance, thought hunting a barbarous amusement, 
fit only fora barbarous country. It is not my intention to undertake the defence 
of this old English sport from the standing charge against it ; we have only to 
deal with it as a feature of rural life ; and though one cannot say much in praise 
of its humanity, it cannot be denied that it is a pursuit of a vigorous and ex- 
citing character. A fine field of hunters in their scarlet coats, rushing over fo- 
rest, heath, fence, or stream, on noble steeds, and with a pack of beautiful dogs 
in full ery, isa very picturesque and animating spectacle. 

Through the winter, then, up to the very approdch of spring, hunting offers 
whatever charms it possesses; pheasant, woodcock, and snipe shooting, in the 
woods and by the streams, are in all their glory. It is the time for pursing all 
manner of wild fowl, in fens and along the sea-coast; and if any one would 
know what are the eager and adventurous pleasures of that pursuit, let him join 
some old fowler for a week amongst the reeds of Cambridge. Huntingdon, or 
Lincolnshire,—now laying his traps and springs, and now crouching amongst the 
green masses of flags and other water plants, or crawling on hands and knees for 
a shot at teal, widgeon, or wild duck ; now visiting the decoys, or shooting right 
and left amongst the rising and contorting snipes. Or let himread Col. Hawker’s 
delightful description of swivel shooting on the coasts, the mud-launchers and 
followers of the sea-flocks by night. Those are sports which require a spice of 
enthusiasm and love of adventure far above the pitch of the ordinary sports- 
man. 

When spring arrives, and warns the shooter to give rest to the creatures of 
his pursuit, that they may pair, produce, and rear theirbroods; as he lays down 
the gun, he can take up the angie. Many a keen and devoted old sportsman, 
however, never knows when to lay down the gun. Though he will no longer 
fire at game, he likes through the spring and summer months to carry his gun 
on his arm through the woods, to knock down what he calls varmin—stoats, 
weazels, polecats, jays, magpies, hawks, owls—all those creatures that destroy 
game, or their young broods, or suck their eggs. He is fond of spying out the 
nests of partridges and pheasants, and from time to time marking their progress. 
It is a grand and anticipative pleasure to him when, passing along the furrow of 
the standing corn, his pointer, or favorite spanicl starts the young birds just able to 
take the wing, and he counts them over with a silent exultation. He is fund of see- 
ing to the training of his young dogs, of selecting fresh ones, of putting his fowl- 
ing pieces and all his shooting gear in order. There are some old sportsmen of my 
acquaintance, who, song what they call this idle time, have made collections 
of curious birds and small animals which might furnish some facts to natural his- 
tory. An old uncle of mine in Derbyshire, who has shot away a fine estate, I 
scarcely ever recollect to have seen out of doors without his gun. I saw him 
lately, when in that county, a feeble, worn-out old man, just able tototter about, 
but still with the gun on his arm. For those, however, who can find it in their 
hearts to lay aside the gun at the prescribed time, and yet long for rural sports, 
what can so delightfully fill up the spring and summer as the Eline ot ’ There 
is no rural art, except that of shooting, for which modern science and invention 
have done so much as angling. Since Izaak Walton gave such an impetus to 
this taste by his delicious old book, it has gradually assumed a new and fasci- 
nating character. A host of contrivances have been expended on fishing tackle. 
What splendid rods for simple angling, trolting, or fly-fishing, are now offered to 
he admiring eyes of the amateur! what a multitude of apparatus of one kind or 
ther! what silver fish and endless artificial flies. Angling has become widened 
and exalted in its sphere with the general expansion of knowledge and the im- 
provement of taste. It has associated itself with the pleasures and refinements 
of literature and poetry. All those charms which worthy Izaak threw round it 
have continued tu cling to it, and others have grown uparound them. ‘The love 
of nature, the love of travel have intertwined themselves with the love of ang- 
ling. Angling has thence become, as it were, a new and more attractive pur- 
suit—a matter of taste and science as well as of health and pleasure. It is found 
that it may not only be followed by the tourist without diverting him from his 
primal objects, but that it adds most essentially to the delights of a summer ex- 
cursion. Since Wordsworth and John Wilson set up their ** Angler's Tent” on 
the banks cf Wast-Water, ‘‘at the head of that wild and solitary lake, which 
they had reached by the mountain-path that passes Barn-Moor-Tarn from Esk- 
lale,” making an angling excursion of seven days amongst the mountains of 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Cumberland, having ‘‘ their tent, large panniers 
filled with its furuiture, provisions, etc., loaded upon horses, which, while the 
anglers, who separated every morning, pursued each his own sport up the tor- 
rents, were carried over the mountains to the appointed place, by some lake or 
stream, where they were to meet again in the evening ;” and 


that solitary trade 
Mid rural peace in peacefulness pursued, 
Through rocky glen, wild moor, and hanging wood, 
White flowering meadow, and romantic glade ; 


since Humphry Davy went angling and philosophising in the mountain tarns 
and along the trout and salmon streams not only of Scotland and [reland, but of 
France and Switzerland, the enthusiasm for angling. has grown into a grand and 
expansive passion Wehaveour ‘Anglers in Wales,” our ‘ Anglers in Ire- 
land ;” Stephen Oliver has flourished his lines over the streams of the north, 
Jesse over the gentle and majestic Thames. The only wonder is, that as our 
countrymen walk to and fro through all known regions of the earth, we do not 
hear of anglers in the Danube—the Ister—the Indus—the Joliba,—of trolling 
in La Plata, and fly-fishing in South Africa and Australia. All that will come 
in its own good time: meanwhile let us remind our country friends of the fur- 
ther blessings which await them, even should all the rapid streams of our moun- 
tain rivers and rivalets, Loch Leven trout, Loch Fine herrings, and salmon pulled 
flouncing from the crystal waters of the Teith or the Shannon, to be crimped 
and grilled by most delicious art, satiate them before the summer is over. The 
12th of August approaches! the gun is roused from its slumber—the dogs are 
howling in ecstasy on their release from the kennel—the heather is burst into 
all its crimson splendor on the moors and the mountains, and grouse-shooting Is 
at hand once more! 

That sentence is enough to make a sportsman start to his feet if it were but 
whispered to him in his deepest after-dinner doze. In ‘* The Book of the Sea- 
sons,” I asserted that sportsmen felt the animating influence of nature and its 
beauty in their pursuits. For that passage many have been the gentle lectures 
of the tender-hearted: but that it was a true passage has been shown by the 
thanks which many sportsmen have given me for that simple vindication, and by 
the repeated quotation of the whole article in their books. That they do feel it, 
is plainly shown in many papers of the sporting magazines : but nowhere more 
vividly than in “The Oakleigh Shooting Code.” If the unction with which the 
paper on grouse-shooting is written in that book were more diffused through 
works of the like nature, vain would be all arguments to check the love of shoot- 
ing. The feeling on this subject has been evidenced by the avidity with which 
that part part of the book has been quoted far and wide. But the spirit of the 
picturesque is not more prominent in these chapters than in the description of 
Oakleigh Hall, and of the “ wide-ranging treeless view of the smooth-turfed 
limestone hills, the white rocks breaking out in patches, so characteristic of 
Derbyshire.” 

But we are pausing on our way tothe Highlands ; and surely nothing can be 
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oa and oan of iting in the whole circle of sporting scenes as a trip to the ; on the day.’. The Sis of heastiea i? 3 te 
moors and mountains the north in the height of summer—in the beauty of landlady ie called Pa fasnia Se att my first on the alert: the 


—— weather, and in the fall beauty of the scenery itself. If the season is 
e—the roads are dry—the walks are dry—the are become, many of them, - 
passable, the heather is in full bloom, the fresh air of the mountains. or the wa- 
ters in sailing thither, the rapid changes of scene, the novel aspects of life and | 
nature in g onward, by the carriage, the railway, the steamer, with all 
their varying groups of tourists and pleasure-seekers, the men of business and 
men of idleness, are fill of enjoyment. To the man from the rich monotonous 
Lowlands, from the large town, from the heart of the metropolis perhaps, from 
the weary yoke of business, public or private, of law, of college study, of par- 
liament and committees, what can be more penetrating and Telesens than the 
breathing of the fresh buoyant air, the pleasant flitting of the breeze, the dash 
of sunny waters, the aspect of mountains and moors in all their shadow and 
gloom, or in their brightness as they rise in their clear still beauty into the azure 
heavens, or bask broad and brown in the noon-sun! There go the happy sports- 
men ; seated on the deck of some fast-sailing steamer, with human groups around 
them ; they are fast approaching the “land of the mountain and the flood.” 
They already seem to tread the elastic turf, to smell the heather bloom, and the 
peat fire of the Highland hut ; to climb the moory hill, to hear the thunder of the 
linn, or pace the pebbled shore of the birch-skirted lake. ‘They have left dull 
scenes, or dry studies behind, and a volume of Walter Scott’s novels is in their 
hands, living with all the character and traditions of the mountain-land before 
them. Well, then, is it not a blessed circumstance that our poets and romancers 
have kindled the spirit of these things in the heart of our countrymen, that such 
places lie within our own island, and that science has so quickened our transit to 
them! Let us just note afew of the symptoms which show us that this memo- 
rable 12th of August is at hand. In the market towns you see the country 
sportsman hastening along the street, paying quick visits to his gunsmith, am- 
munition dealer, tailor, draper, etc. He is getting all his requisites together. 
His dogs are at his heels. Then you see him already invested in his jacket and 
straw hat, driving off in his gig, phaeton, or other carriage, with keeper or com- 
panion, and perhaps a couple of dogs stowed away with him. You see the 
keeper and the dog-cart on their way too. As you get northward these signs 
thicken. In large towns, as Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, you 
see keeper-like looking men, with pointers and setters for sale tied up to some 
palisade, or lamp-post, at the corner of a street. But woe to those who have to 
purchase dogs under such circumstances. It is ten to one but they are grievously 
gulled ; or if they should chance to stumble upon a tolerable dog, there is not 
time for that mutual knowledge to grow up which should exist between the 
sportsman and his companion of the field. He that sees beforehand his trip to 
the hills, should beforehand have all in readiness: he who on a summer ramble 
een with a sudden desire of grouse-shooting must, however, du the best 
e can. 

When you pass into Scotland, the signals of the time grow more conspicuous. 
In the newspapers you see everywhere advertisements of Highland tracts to be 
let as shooting-grounds. When you get into the Highiands themselves, you 
will find in all the inns maps of the neighboring estates, divided into shooting- 
grounds for letting. It is very probable that the income derived from this source 
by the Highland proprietors frequently far exceeds the rental of the same estates 
for the grazing of sheep and cattle. The waters and the heaths seem to be the 
most profitable property of a great part of the Highlands. Almost every stream 
and loch 1s carefully preserved and let as a trout or salmon fishery, many uf them 
for enormous sums; and so far is this carried, that sportsmen who are not in- 
clined to pay eighty or a hundred pounds a-year for a snoring ground. complain 
that Ireland is the only country now for shooting in any degree of freedom 
Sometimes several gentlemen join at a shooting-ground ; and it is a picturesque 
sight to see them, and their dogs and keepers, drawing towards their particular 
locations as the day approaches. 

On the 10th of August, 1836, we sailed up the Grand Caledonian Canal from 
Fort William to Inverness in the steam-packet with a large party of these gen- 
men. Of theirnumber, principally military men— 


Captains, and colonels, and men at arms ; 


some notion may be formed from the fact that we had on board upwards of se- 
venty dogs, most beautiful setters ; a perfect pyramid of gun-cases was piled on 
the deck, and dog-carts and keepers completed the scene. 

One of the singular features of English life at the present moment is the | 
swarming of summer tourists in all interesting quarters. In these Highland re- | 
gions the consequent effect is often truly ludicrous. Into one miserable village, 
or one poor solitary inn, pour, day after day, the summer through, from seventy 
to a hundred people. The impossibility of such a place accommodating such a 
company is the first thing which strikes every one. The moment, therefore, that 
the vessel touches the quay, out rushes the whole throng, and arage commences 
to the house or village to secure beds forthe night. Such is the impetus of the 
rush that the first arrivers are frequently driven by the “ pressure from without” 
up the stairs to the very roof. A scene of the most laughable confusion is ex- 
hibited. All are clamoring for beds ; nobody can be heard or attended to; and 
generally all who can, burst into rooms which are not locked up, and take forci- 
ble possession. Such scenes, any one who has gone up this canal, or to the 
Western Isles, must have seen,—at Oban, at Tobermory, and at Inverness, 
which last place boasts three inns, and where, on our arrival with a hundred fel- 
low-passengers, we found three hundred others had just laaded from a London 
steamer! Our sportsmen, however, who were well aware of the statistics of 
the north, had written beforehand, and secured bed-rooms at all the sleeping- | 
places, which were duly locked up against their arrival, and they sate very com- 
posedly to witness the race of worse-informed mortals. 





Onthis occasion a very characteristic contrast was presented between the 
sportsmen and a number of students who were on board at the time. These stu- | 
dents, many of whom spend the college recess in pedestrianizing through the | 
Highlands, have a character almost as peculiar to themselves as the German | 
Biirschen. In twos and threes, with their knapsacks on their backs, they may 
be seen rambling on, wherever there is fine scenery or spots of note to be visited | 
They step on board a packet at one place, and go off at another, steering away | 
into the hills, ready totake up their quarters at such abode as may offer—the | 
road-side inn or the smoky hut of the Gael. Wherever you see them, they are 
all curiosity and enthusiasm ; all on fire with the sublime and beautiful—athurst 
for knowledge ; historica!, antiquarian, traditionary, botanical, geological—any 
thing in the shape of knowledge. They are the first to climb the hill, to reach | 
the waterfall, to crowd round every spot of tragic interest ; everywhere they go 
agog with imagination, and everywhere they lament that they do not feel ade- 
quately the power, and beauty, and grandeur of the objects of their attention. 
Such a group we had on board. On the other hand, the sportsman had but one | 
object, which absorbed all their interests and faculties. ‘They cared not at that | 
moment for the Fall of Foyers, saw scarcely the splendid mountains and glens | 
around. ‘Their souls were in the brown hills of their shooting-grounds—the fe- | 
ver of the 12th of August was uponthem. They kept together, talking of guns, 
dogs, grouse, roebucks ; all their conversation was larded and illustrated with | 
the phraseology of their own favorite pursult. They were, many of them, clad 
in a close jacket and trousers of shepherd’s tartar, with their telescope slung | 
at their backs. They seemed to look on the students as so many hair-brained 
and romantic striplings—the students on them as so many creatures of the chase. | 
As we proceeded, the fiery Nimrods were, one after another, put out at the open- 
ing of beautiful glens, and at the fuot of wild mountains where their huts lay, | 
and the vessel received a considerable accession of silence by the departure of 
their keepers, who, having found a Highland piper on board, got up a dance in | 
the steerage cabin, and kept that end of the vessel pretty well alive both day and 
night. Having thus brought them to their grounds, there can be no better nar- | 
rator of what passes there than Thomas Oakleigh. _ 

‘On the 11th of August the sportsman arrives at his shooting quarters ; pro- 
bably some isolated tavern, ‘old as the hills, —if such a house as the grouse | 
shooter occasionally locates himself in, in the northern or midland counties of | 
England, or in Scotiand, where oat-cake and peat supply the place of bread and 
fuel, be calleda tavern. The place, humble in character, has heen the imme- 
morial resort of sportsmen in August, although during the rest of the year, some- | 
times many months elapse ere a customer, save some itinerant salesman, calling | 
for his mug of beer, ‘ darkens the door.” * * * At the house will be found | 
all the keepers, and tenters, and poachers, and young men from the country | 
round, assembled, amounting in the whole to not more than some eight or ten | 
persons, all knowing ones, each anxious to display his knowledge of the number | 
and locality of the broods, but each differing, wide as the poles asunder, in his | 
statement, except on four points, in which all are agreed, viz.— That the hatch | 
ing season has been finer than was ever known before! That the broods are lar- 
cer and more numerous than were ever counted before! That the birds are hea- 
vier and stronger than were ever scen before! and that they will an the following 
day lie better than they ever did on any previous opening day in the recollection of 
the oldest person present ! Each successive season being, in their Fag 
propitious than its precursor ! Anxiety and expectation are ea a , 
climax. At night, the blithe and jocund peasantry mingle with their superiors : 
their pursuits are for once something akin, In the field-sports they sen sy mpa- 
thise together ; the peasant and the peer associate ; the ploughboy and the ome 
talk familiarly together; it isthe privilege of the former, his soot rig + 
The circling cup, and light-hearted and hilarious laugh promiscuous y go — 5 
This night distinctions are uaknown—would that it were oftener so! | 
Long before midnight, all who can obtain beds retire, thong not an eye si 
drousy. The retainers lie on sofas, elbow-chairs, or nt, 2 se Fama i 
self; but sleep is almost a stranger during the night. The soldier before 





is not more anxious as to the result of the morrow, than is the sportsman on the | 


night of the 11th of August! Morning dawns, * and heavily with mists comes 


| is different. 
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at can rest longer in bed—‘ the 
cootie moor-cocks crowsely crow ;’ breakfast is hastil patch i 
heard the howling and iping of dogs, the aodihee of Aa the 7 pent is 

ps, the snapjang of 
locks, the charging, flashing, firing of guns, and every other note of 
preparation. The march is sounded, and away they. wind for the heather and 
hills, true peep-o'-day boys, far, far from the busy money-getting world, to 
breathe the empyreal air ; to enjoy a sport that should be sasnspaliond by princes 
—if, indeed, princes could be found deserving such @ monopoly ! ian : rson 
the shooter meets with seems this day to have thrown off his sordid ad and 
to be divested of none — passions = render life 
now warm, open-hearted, frank, sincere, and obligi The s ’ « 
ing-dress is s eibbaleth, which introduces him alike to his enpusiors to hie fal 
lows, andhis inferiors : an acquaintance is formed at first sight : there are no dis- 
tant looks, no coldness, no outpouring of arrogance, or avarice, or pride : but a 
happy rivalry exists, to eclipse each other in the number and size of birds killed 
—the chief obyect of emulation being to kill the finest old cock. Let us be un- 
derstood to express that this happy state of things subsists only so long as the 
shooter's peregrinations are circumscribed by the limits of his own or friend's 
manor. ‘The moment he becomes a borderer, a very different reception awaits 
hint To the sportsman in training, full of health and strength, and well appointed, 
it is of little consequence whether there be game or not. The inspiring charac- 
ter of the sport, the wild beauty of the scenery, so different from that he is else- 
where in the habit of contemplating, hold out a charm which dispels fatigue ! 
He feels not the drudgery. o him the hills are lovely in every aspect: whe- 
ther beneath a hot, autumnal sun, with not a cloud to intercept the torrid beam, 
or beneath the dark canopy of thunder clouds ; whether in the frosty morn or in 
the dewy eve—whether, when through the clear atmosphere he surveys, as it 
were in a map, the counties that lie stretched around and beneath him, or when 
he wanders darkly on, amidst eternal mists that roll continuously past him— 
still a charm pervades the hills. ‘The sun shines brighter, and the storm rages 
more furiously than in the valleys! The very sterility pleases: and to him 
who has been brought hither by the rapid means of travelling now adopted, from 
some bustling mart of trade or vortex of fashion, the novelty of loneliness is 
agreeably exciting! The stillness that reigns around is as wonderful to him as 
the solidity of landto the stranded sailor! Scarcely is there a change of scene 
—stillness and solitude, hill and ravine, sky and heather, everywhere magnifi 
cent, the outline everywhere bold, and where the view terminates amid rocks- 
and crags, frequently sublime? At noonday, near some rocky summit, perchance 
on the shepherd's stone, the shooter seats himself, and shares his last sandwich 
with his panting dogs. We wiil suppose him to be on the boundary of the moor- 
lands: on one hand he sees an undounded expanse of heathery hills, by no means 
monotonous if he will look upon them with the eye of a painter, for there is every 
shade of yellow, green, brown, and purple,—the last is the prevailing color at 
this season, the heather being in bloom; nor ere the hills monotonous, if he 
looks at them with the eye of a sportsman, for by this time (we suppose him to 
have been shooting all the morning) he will have performed many feats, or at 
any rate will have met with several adventures, and the ground before him is 
the field of his fame. He now looks with interest on many a rock, and cliff, and 
hill, which lately appeared but as one of so many ‘crags, knolls, and mounds 
confusedly hurled!’ He contemplates the site of his achievements, as a general 
surveys a field of battle during an interval of strife: the experience of the morn- 
ing has taught him alesson, and he plans a fresh campaign for the afternoon, or 
the morrow, or probably the next season, should the same hills be again destined 
to be the scene of his exploits. ‘The shooter looks down on the other hand 
from his roeky summit, and in the bright relief, through the white rents in the 
clouds, sees the far-off meadows and hamlets, the woods the rivers, and the lake. 
He rises, and renews his task. The invigorating influence of the bracing wind on 
the heights, lends the sportsman additional strength—he puts forth every effort, 
every nerve is strained—he feels an artificial glow after nature is exhausted, 
and returns to the cot where he had previously spent a sleepless night, to enjoy 
his glass of grog, and such a snoose as the citizen never knew !” 

This is a graphic and true picture of the outset of grouse-shvoting ; but it is 
but one amongst many of the exciting situations and picturesque positions 
which this fine sport presents. There is a wide difference, too, between the 
grouse-shooting of the north of England and of the Highlands. On the English 


miserable : all are 


_ moors, the majority of shooters who assemble there, are the friends ur acquaint- 


ances of the proprietors, or of their friends and acquaintances, who have receiy- 
ed invitations, or procured the favor to shoot for a day or two at the opening of 
the season. The outbreak on the morning of the 12th, is therefore proportiona- 
bly multitudinous and bustling. The throng of the people on the preceding 
evening, crowded into the inns and cottages of the neighborhood where the best 
shooting lies, is often amazing. Many sportsmen, who on other occasions would 
think scorn to enter such a hovel, or jostling in such a crowd, may be seen wait- 
ing in patient endurance, in a situation in which a beggar would not envy them. 
Others will be seen stretched on their cloaks on the floor, while their dogs are 
occupying their beds, or the soft bottom of a huge old chair; their great anxie- 
ty being to have their dogs fresh and able forthe coming day. At the faintest 
peep of dawn, which is about three o’clock at that season, loud is the sound of 
guns on all sides, going off farther and farther in the distance. At noon, on 
some picturesque and breezy hill, you may see a large party congregated to 
luncheon, where provisions and drink have been conveyed by appointment. 
There, ten or a dozen sportsmen seated on the ground, all warm in body and 
in mind—their dogs watching eagerly for their share of the feast, which is thrown 
them with liberal hand—their guns reared against some rock—their game thrown 
picturesquely on the moor-land turf—Flibberti-gibbets, with their asses, who 
have brought up the baskets of provisions, the keg of beer, and bottles of porter, 
are running about, and acting the waiters ina style of genuine originality ; while 
keepers and markers are at once lunching and keeping an eye on the dogs, lest 
they are too troublesome to their masters; who are all talking together with 
inconceivable ardor of their individual achievements. The situation, the mix- 
ture of men and animals, of personages and costumes, all goto make up a strik- 
ing picture. On the English moorlands, however, grouse-shooting is but as it 
were a brilliant and passing flash. As the enjoyment of the sport is generally a 
matter of grace and friendship, aid is sought by numbers, who can only devote, 
at best, a few days, it is a scene of animation and havoc for a week or ten days, 


| and then its glory is over. During this time, however, the keepers on many 


estates make a rich harvest, by presents from gentlemen for attendance and gui- 
dance to the best haunts of the game—by the loan of dogs at good interest to 
such as have not come well provided, or have met with accidents, or whose 
dogs, as is sometimes the case, unused tv this kind of sport and scenery, have 
bolted and disappeared at the first general discharge of guns; and by furnishing, 
sub rosa, grouse at aguinea abrace to certain luckless braggadocios, who have 
boastingly promised to various friends at home plenty of game from the moors ; 
and have not been able to ruffle a single feather! In the Highlands the scene 
The grounds are generally rented by individuals or parties; they 
are wider and wilder, and both from their extent and distance from the populous 
districts of England are more thinly scattered with shooters. There, some of 
the sportsmen, take their families to their cottages on their shooting-ground, and 
on which they have probably bestowed some trouble and expense to render them 
sufficiently comfortable and convenient for a few months occasional summer so- 
journ, and what in nature can afford a more delicious change from the ordinary 
course and place of life? Up far amongst the wild mountains and moorlands, 
amid every fresh and magnificent object—amid fairyland glens of birch and hills 
of pine, the sight of crystal, rapid, sunny streams, and the sound of waterfalls, in 
the land of strange and startling traditions. To intelligent children full of the 
enjoyment of life and healthful curiosity, in such scenery every thing is wonder- 
ful and delightful ; to ladies of taste, such a life for a brief season must be equal- 
ly pleasant. There are some ladies, indeed, of the highest rank, who are in the 
habit of spending a certain portion of every year in the Highlands ; and one in 
particular, of ducal rank, who at that season rambles far and wide amongst the 
cottages and the beautiful scenery of her native hills, telling her daughters that 


| if they there indulge in English luxuries, they must prepare themselves—such 


is the simplicity of her mountain residence and establisament—and they take 
Cook’s Oracle and wonderfully enjoy the scene. The language and costume of 
the inhabitants are those of a foreign country ; every object has its novelty, and 
the little elegancies of books, music, and furniture which can be conveyed to 
such an abode, strike all the more from a stern nature without. Then there is 
the finest fishing in the lochs and mountain streams, the most delightful sailing 
in many places, and in the woods there are the shy roebuck and sometimes the 
red-deer to be pursued. The grouse and black-cock shoting season is, there- 
fore, longer and steadier there; but the full perfection of its enjoyment is to be 
found, perhaps, after all, only by the happy mortal who makes one of the select 
party collected at one of the great Highland houses of the aristocracy, where the 


_ best shooting, every requisite of horses, dogs, attendants, etc., are furnished— 


and where, after the fatigues of the day, the sportsman returns to his own clean 
room, to an excellent dinner, music, and refined society. But, amid all these 
seductions, nothing will make the thorough English sportsman forget the first 
of September. Back he comes, and enters on that regular succession of part- 
ridge, pheasant, woodcock, snipe, and wild-fow! shooting, of hunting and cours- 
ing, which diversify and fill up the autumn and winter of English rural life. To 
these pleasuresthen we leave him. 





Fred. Yates, thou art indeed a man of brass. “ Ye powers of impudence be- 
friend me,” said Jack Absolute. Fred. had no occasion to have recourse to 
Sheridan the other evening, in announcing a piece for re; etition. The disapprc- 
bation was great. Nevertheless, he persuaded the audience that he was the 
best judge of the piece, and knew what was best for them. 
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On Dits in Sporting icles. 


The reader will observe that we give no race reports this week: we can 
assign the best of reasons for this, first, that we do not know that the report of 
any late race is at this moment due ; and secondly, the mail from the far South 
has failed for three days in succession—a very seasonable gratification toa 
sporting editor at the North, who at this season must rely so exclusively upon 
his correspundence. Nevertheless, the reader will find that neither we nor our 
correspondents have been entirely idle in catering for his amusement. We 
must take occasion again to commend to the perusal of gentlemen the extracts 
made upon the two preceding pages from Howitt’s “ Rural Life of England.” 
The work should be in the hands of every sportsman and agriculturist. 

Before we again go to press, we hope to receive full returns from the races at 
Mobile, Ala. and Savannah, Ga., in both which cities the races have already 
come off. Our travelling correspondents were on the grouud we doubt not, in 
each case, though from Mobile, we hope to receive a report under the sign- 
manuel of “the Senior.” An interesting Four Mile stake was to come off at 
Mobile during the week; Wagner, an own sister to Bees’-wing and others 
were among the nominations. 








Decatur is now en route for Frankfort, Ky. We have not learned at what 
place he will make his next season. 





We learn with great pleasure that Col. Hampron of South Carolina, has pre- 
sented to C. F.M. Notanp, Esq. of Batesville, Ark. his mare Rushlight. She 
has just been sent to Kentucky in foal to Imp. Priam ; the produce is reserved 
by Col. H. She there goes to Monarch and becomes entirely the property of 
Mr. Noland. 

This gentleman is likewise the owner of Lily, an own sister to Ostrich, (the 
dam of Decatur, Tarquin, and Suffolk.) She is now in foal to Imp. Whale and 
will go next season to Imp. Priam, or Boston. 





We regret to learn the loss of the celebrated horse Washington ; he died at 
the stable of Daniel Kiezer in Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohio, on the nightfof 
the 12th of January inst. He was by Timoleon out of Ariadne by Imp. Citizen, 
and was twenty-two years old at the time of his death. He is a serious loss 
to the breeders of the State of Ohio. 





To give further impulse to the good cause of the Turf in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Hotmeap, the Proprietor of the National Course, has made arrange- 
ments to have a public Training Stable opened at the Washington Race Course, 
and has engaged Mr. Peasant H. Row err to superintend the same. See 
the advertisement in the appropriate column. 

Mr. Holmead has likewise opened two more stakes to come off over his Course, 
to which we would likewise call attention. 





Fort Smit (Arks.), Dec. 18, 1840. 
W. T. Porter, Esq.: Dear Sir,—Below you will find a memorandum of the 
Races to come off at this place on the 10th of May next, which you will please 
advertise in the “Spirit of the Times.” Since our last races there has been an 
entire change of owners. Joun Sarrorp is now the sole Proprietor, and flat- 
ters himself that he will be able to meet the views and comfort of all who may 
attend.—{For the advertisement, see 10th page. ] A. G. M. 





We heard at a late hour last evening of some famous exploits on Cape Cod 
last week, taking Trout with Flies—in January!! Two hundred were taken by 
one individual, and brought on to this city, and they have been pronounced deli- 
cious ; we cannot yet endorse this assertion, however. 





In a late number of the Picayune, we find the following notice of J. Conroy's 
establishment in Fulton street ; it is well deserved. 

Fisninc Apparatus.—We recommend all lovers of angling to send on to 
John Conroy, No. 52 Fulton street, New-York, and order a set-out of fishing 
fixings. He has rigged us out for the spring business in a style that is a per- 
fect caution to trout and croakers, and even aligator gars will fall in love with 
such fish-hooks. The poles look and feel as if it was only necessary to show 
them for the fishes to jump ashore. Conroy has studied the science, and fur- 
nishes all sorts of furniture for the sport—in fact, he is the only genuine tackle 
manufacturer in the Union. 

List of Stallions.—We propose to give this Spring, both in this paper and in 
the Turf Register, a Table of Stallions for 1841 at a day somewhat earlier than 
heretofore. The names of all the leading thorough-bred horses shall appear in 
the Table, of the terms of standing, &c. &c. of which the owners shall apprise 
aus in season, free of expense. They will remember and give us the color, the 
sire, the dam, and sire of the dam, the place of standing, the price for the sea- 
son, and for insurance, and the owner or agent’s name. The Table will appear 
early in March. 

Since our last, additions have been made to the List of Stallions on the tenth 
page. 

Daviv Myers, Esq., of Autauga Co., Ala., claims the name of Heavy Wet 
for his gr. yearling c. by Bill Austin, dam by Pacolet. 











Letier from ‘‘N. of Arkansas.” 
When the annexed letter was written, “ N.,” it will be seen, was under the 


impression that Boston had been beaten in his match. A rumor had been car- 
ried up the river, founded upon a silly hoax played off in New Orleans. 


LittLe Rock, Dec. 20. 1840. 
My Dear P.,—I do not believe we shall get away from here until after 


Christmas. The corvette came up from Orleans, bringing a flying rumor that 
Gano beat Boston easily. If this be true, there has been “an awful howling 
on the heath,” as old Asa would say. I presume, however, the friends of 
Gano did not stand up to the rack. The spirited owner of Boston, I much 
fear, has caught a “high fall,” as he is a man that gives odds as freely as a 
Durham cow does milk. Well, we shall hear now, of lots of prophets, who 
always knew Gano would slay him. They are as smart as Captain B.’s man, 
who said after the fight in which one of his peepers was awfully used up,— 
“‘that he knew jist as well when he felt the fellow’s thumb agin his eye ball, 
that he was gwine to gouge him.”” Santa Anna and the fleet Fanny will make 
both Boston and Gano travel before they quit the southern sod. Was ‘ Old 
Nap” at the match. Arthur without him is like a ship without ballast, but 
when the Colonel is present to advise, he is decidedly a very great man. 

On yesterday, by an invitation of the House of Representatives, the Right 
Rev. Bishop Polk, of the Episcopal church, preached in their Hall. It was a 
masterly effort, replete with rich language, and beautiful figures— simple, yet 
most instructing—expounding the doctrines of our Saviour, and in tones of 
persuasion that fell “like sweet music on the listening ear,” urging his con- 
gregation to “flee the wrath to come,” and obtain that pearl which is price- 
less. He and I were at the Point together, and fifteen years had passed away 
since we met. What changes have come o’er the spirit of our dreams! He 
had doffed his regimentals, cast aside the “‘ button” and the “ plume,” and now 
stood before me robed in hislong black gown. Whatachange! The soldier 
of yesterday, he who had been Sergeant, Major, and Adjutant to the corps of 
Cadets, was the Bishop of to-day. Thus at least it seemed, for so busy was 
memory in calling up the past, and placing vividly before me scenes that 
seemingly had been effaced, and blotted out of existence. 

Truly yours, N, 


‘ 
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little too fond of town life, with all its “ lascivious pleasings.” Next Monday the 
racing season commences: we must start for Newmarket on Saturday evening. 
The Craven Meeting is always attractive and well attended, being the first of 
the season ; of course every one is anxious to get a sight of the nags they may 
have backed during the winter, and those they may be too heavily against. Then 
the stakes run for this week—the Riddlesworth—the Tuesday's Riddlesworth, 
and the Column—usually bring out many of the favorites for the Derby ; the re- 





backed in the neighborhood of 5 tol for the great event. Butof all this you 
will be able to judge for yourself. 

Order the cab round, for I am going to give you a little practice in street-dri- 
ving to-day, and I hope you’!l do the waggoner in form; inthe meantime I'l] 
write to the worthy host of the White Hart, Newmarket, to secure vs rooms 
and hacks forthe week. The first time I went to Newmarket, not having be- 
spoken rooms, and it being a very full meeting, I was obliged to sleep half a mile 
from the house, which is anything but pleasant ;—1 like to have “ mine ease in 
mine inn.” 

First. Tool me down to the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, where we book “two 
insides * by the Bury St. Edmonds’ mail, which passes through Newmarket. Now 
‘go a-head ” towards the City, and oblige me by not getting us crushed between 
a couple of coal-carts. ‘‘ What are you about?” Do not forget that in England 
we drive on the near side of the road. You wonder what the deuce I am going 
to do with you in the city ; I'll unravel the mystery. You must know that not 
much is to be done at Newmarket without money, so you'll have to draw a little 
draft for £500, and pay it into the bank of Messrs. Hanbury & Co., Lombard- 
street, who are the agents for the bank at Newmarket, where it will be awaiting 
our arrival on Mondey morning, ‘This is doing the safe thing, and also the “ pro- 
per thing.” 

Sunday.—The mails leave London earlier on Sunday evening, there being no 
letter bags to wait for, so the best thing we car. do is to feed at the Golden Cross, 
whence the coach starts. I once arrived just in time to be too late for the New- 
market coach, and as I was not able to procure a conveyance so as to get to the 
Heath in time for the first race, and hedge my money—I had a good “ office” 
so to do—I dropt five hundred, and “ sarved me right.”” As Theodore Hook says, 
we'll “ eat meat and fancy we dine.”” What say you, a mutton -chop, a mashed 
potatoe, and a bottle of port—eh! At “the Cross” I doubt not the port is 
pretty potent, and will act as a soporific: by the time we have been in the coach 
half an hour we shall be in the close erabraces of Morpheus. The mail leaves 
at about half-past seven, and will arrive at Newmarket (58 miles) about two. 
They don’t hurry themselves on Sunday. To bed immediately we arrive, and 
as we shall be both very crampt, and consequently very cross, I will now say 
‘Good night, old fellow ; be stirring with the lark in the morning.” 

Monday morning.—Seven o'clock! You lazy fellow, don’t imagine you are 
in London ; half Newmarket has been on the Heath this hour—the hacks are at 
the door—depéche-toi, mon vieux: wrap yourself well up, for, as the talented 
Mr. Titmouse would say, the Heath is ‘‘ uncommon ”’ cold. 

Did you ever ride over such turf? does it not actually spring under the horses? 
The whole of the Heath is the property of the Jockey Club, and they spare no 
pains in keeping it in this perfect state. Another advantage of the Club being 
the possessors is, that they can warn off any objectionable persons. 

We shall see none of the horses that run in the Riddleswerth this morning ; 


? 


they don't “shew ” before they come to the post forthe race. Do you recognise 
that man riding across '—that artful coat disguises him—it is Lord George ; he 
is going over to John Day’s string—we’ll steer that way. ‘Honest John” is 
coming out to him—I would give a hundred to hear the pith of their conversa- 
tion. The young man on that little rat of a pony is John Day Jr., and the boy 
on the first horse in the string is Will Day—one of the best light weights we 
have ; andthe young ‘un on the second horse is little Howlett, who rides between 
four and five stone ; Lord George was the first to appreciate his talent, and im- 
mediately engaged him. Although Lord Georee is not what is called John 
Day’s first master, he is his most influential one. John is obliged to ride both 
for the Duke of Cievevanp and the Duke of Grarron, if required, in prefer- 
ence to his great patron. I have heard that Lord Georce Bentinck offered the 
Duke of Cleveland £1000 if he would allow John Day to ride Mango for the 
Leger, which the Duke refused; but Mango won with the late Sam. Day on 
his back—(this promising young jockey was unfortunately killed hunting)—and 
Lord George and Mr. Greville touched about £25,000 on the race. The string 
swe: ping up the hill is Cooper's lot, belonging principally to Col. Pex. Ca- 
meleon has been a goud winner in his two year old form, and has been backed 
since for the Derby, notwithstanding his defeat for the “Criterion.” I should 
most decidedly back him out. The Colonel is a first-rate judge of racing, and 
a very spirited bettor. For the great stakes he has often possessed that nega- 
tive honor of a good second ; Jon ran second for the Derby in Amato's year, and 
second for the Leger, Don John winning. St. Luke (in whom he held an inte- 
rest) ran second for the Goodwood Stakes in the same year. However, he had 
the good fortune to win the most valuable prize that was ever given—the “ Wa- 
terloo Shield "—the gift of Lord George Bentinck—its cost £1500 ; it was won 
by Slane, at Goodwood, in 1837. The fourth horse in the string is the Dey of 
Algiers ; he does not resemble his papa much—does he! Your countrymen 
displayed their judgment in their purchase of Priam—they certainly deserve 
to have good stock, for they will have the best of our horses, and regard not the 
expense. Col. Peel was first master to the late ArtHuR Pavis, since whose 
death Nat (Fratman) has ridden principally for him. 

Most of the horses are gone in—we are too late this morning; to-morrow 
“you and I'll be first in the throng.”” What say you to the discussion of break- 
fast? during which I will explain, as well as I can, “ Handicaps "—‘‘ Betting 
round,” and all that. 





Doings on the Devil’s Fork. 
Devit’s Fork or Lirr_e Rep River, Arkansas, August, 1840. 
To the Editor of the New Sporter Mag. 

Dear Mister Epiror.—I am glad to hear you git my first letter. It is a 
right smart little walk from the “ Devil’s Fork” to the big city of ‘ London,” 
and I guess it aint every thing that starts from one place for tother that gits 
there. May be you have hearn tell of one Amos Kendall, that used to be Post 
Master General of all these diggins—well, he has quit that business, and taken 
up another—his health was mortal bad, and by way of gittin what he calls “ re- 
laxation,” he has turned editor, and is publishing the “ Truthful Organ,” half a 
column of which, by particular request, is devoted to “ Jrish Stories *—well, I 
reckon when I was in York city, I saw what a sort of a life one editor led. it 
was the tall man which prints the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” and if that sort of life 
is the way to git “ relaxation,” why, I’ll take to ‘the harvest field” in prefer. 
ence, when I have a calling that way. 

Confound the whigs, they had no more manners than to fire off cannon right 
close to Kindle’s house, and his children happened to be asleep, and were most 






: 7 and the way they ten lots of fun this fall and winter, will be amo, 
“Come, bustle, bustle, bustle, bustle !"—this is the week before Easter, and | Dit® °M4 stout 408 has gos a bad place on his back, where a bear bit him last 


igh nae “ : , winter, but a travelling man has advised hi 0; : 
we've made no preparations for the Racing campaign. I fear you are getting a sis Sah WA Teed ih'ep, ont Yair i om to use Holloway’s Ointment, which 


May be it is like that medicine a fellow rung in on poor lawy 
to kill fleas, bed bugs, and all sich small game ; and made 
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before you can say Jack Robinson. 
er Mac Campbell, 


the | ieve i 
was so heavy that three ounces weighed a pound. e lawyer believe it 


We had a right smart sprinkling of fun tother day at Squire Wood's grocer 
—May be you never heard tell of the Squire. Well, he is what Jud ri. 
calls “a villanous compound of ignorance, stupidity, and vanity.” n, wa 
the thing happened was just about so—a new comer got his skin right full and 
begin to cavort, swore he had a little the fastest piece of horse-flesh that ever 
made a track on that hill—that he could beat any mare or mare's colt, Morphra- 
dite, or Gilflint, that water wet or sun dried, one quarter of a mile, with his 
weight on each, for 100; cash up and no grumbling—Well, Dan happened to 
have “The burnt blanket ” along, and says he, “It isa wedding, Stranger—I 
take all sich,” and begins to draw his pocket-book. The stranger hadent the 
truck and commenced cider fisting. Well, Dan let him off and wont about his 
business. The stranger got another drink in him, and then commenced cavort- 
ing on himself—swore he was a mortal man—a full team—a little the best piece 
of man-flesh that ever walked that hill; his weight with his shoes off rt wa 
and he neither gived nor asked a pound. He run on awhile—but at last he g 
Dan the lie—Dan took him a lick side of the head and at it they weat—it 











awful fightin I tell you—the stranger was no small potatoes—down they we — 
and up they riz agin. “Hurrah forDan! Go it my Dan?” Nobody hollored for Ted 
the stranger. At last I saw Dan’s finger working towards the stranger's eye, to 1), | 
They fell, Dan on top. ‘Take him off. My eye’s out.” We dragged 7 to 1). 
off, and the stranger was decently whipped, I tell you. We all went to Dan At % 
Looney’s, where we had fun in abundance. Dan and me yoked two new comers oth 
at Old Sledge. Six bits a game, and just as the chickens crowed for day—we — 
had them for eight dollars and twenty-five cents. No more at present. Shepp: 
- Ever your's, Pete Wuerstone. Mobar 
English Sporting Intelligence. whist 
35 to 

Our late sporting files from England are exceedingly barren of incident. At 4 
Such items as we have been able to find, are annexed. They are chiefly from ae 
** Bells life in London.” ~ 

The sporting magazines appear rich in their contents. The New Sporting Queen 
Magazine has gone into the hands of Ackerman, the former publisher of the lock, ‘I 
Sporting Review. It is vastly improved and will interest our readers. Amono didate, 
the contents we observe articles from our old correspondents, “ N. of Arkansas” aul 
and ** Pete Whetstone.” We extract Pete’s article for our paper to-day, for the The 
description of a fight which is decidedly graphic. nth 

The ‘ Review” has gone into the hands of J. Mrrcneut, and upon a cursory 
examination, does not appear to have suffered by the change. The (Old) Sport- ¥ : 
ing Magazine is a most admirable publication ; thus far we have esteemed it as — 
the most valuable of all the foreign sporting magazines, and the present number “Vat 
does not appear inferior to previous ones. The Sportsman has not reached us; it 4 
was very late last month. 20 t 

Mr. Bowes has sold Accelerator, by Velocipede, to Mr. Reynard, of Sunder- 99 t 
landwick. a 

Sir R. Bulkeley’s Derby colt Blueskin died a few days ago! he was engaged 33¢t 
in the Derby and Oaks. + 

Mr. Smith, of Middleham, has sold his excellent stallion, Memnon Junior, to 1000 t 
Mr. H. Hill, of Sledmore Fields, near Driffield, Yorkshire. paoad 

Harlock, late trainer to Sir Sandford Graham, succeeds Turner as trainer to m+ 
the Marquis of Exeter; and has already gone into office. 500 

Mr. Walker's Gipsy, by Tramp, has slipped a colt foal, with five legs, by Ve- - 
locipede. Mas 

Major Yarburgh’s Belinda, Charles the Twelfth’s dam, has slipped a colt foa) pean | 
to Phoenix. Petich 

The celebrated brood-mare Quadrille, by Selim, out of Canary Bird, is dead. thep la 
Quadrille was foaled in 1815, and has since been the dam of Katharine, by the fel 
Soothsayer (Viator’s dam), Pastime, by Partisan, Louisa, by Orville, Monops, by es ra 
Manfred, Pauline, by Moses (Gladiator's dam), Cotillion by Partisan, Curtius, by lie and 
E milius, Copere, by Velocipede, Capulet, by Young Phantom. to 3 w 

The trotting match between Mr. Dixon’s bay mare and Mr. Bowry’s grey cob, about " 
has come off and was won easily by Mr. Dixun’s mare. Owing to the slippery Palem 
state of the ground at starting the winner was 74 minutes doing the two miles, 

Mr. Allen has sold his Derby and St. Leger colt Belgrade, by Belshazzar, the Ave 
winner of the Wenlock Stake at York August Meeting, and the Two-year-old ee ri 
Stake at Doncaster, to Mr. Levi Goodman, for a great price. He left Marson’s the. 
stables Belle Vue, near Malton, where he had been trained, on Wednesday last, plaintit 
and proceeded, the following morning from York by railway to London to be de- the cas 
livered. ings at 

Mr. Haworth’s colt, Hull Bank, by Contest, out of Minna, passed through pede 
Beverley on Wednesday for Whitehall-corner, Malton, to be trained by John ontine 
Scott. This colt has only started once, and is engaged in the St. Leger of The 
this year. he had 

During the late racing campaign, Nat Flatman rode 144 races, in 53 of which a 
(dead heats included) he was successful. onl te 

(From a Correspondent of Bell's Life in London.) respect 

Being lately on a visit in Hants, I went to look over Mr. King’s stud at “ The 18th of 
Grove,” Exton, and was well rewarded by seeing one of the very finest two- Bowles 
year-old colts (called Hambledon) I ever put eyes on, and, unless they deceive - of 

‘ , ‘ ccusa 
me, he will not run a bad horse for the ensuing Derby ; he is by Ishmael, out of esell 
Babel (winner of the Oaks). His two half-brothers are very promising, one a occasic 
yearlirg, by The Colonel, the other by Glaucus ; both will make large horses. inform 
I did not like the Bran colt much; I must not forget to mention a yearling, by money 
Touchstone, out of Zenana; he is quite a mu/ltum in parvo, with immense mus- cards ; 
cle, and you see, good blood in his veins. The foals of this year are looking twice ¢ 
remarkably well, and reflect great credit on Wheeler. That fine mare the dam could | 
of Dick, Tom, &c., is heavy in foal to Hornsea. I did not see all the mares, hote. 
as they were at the Brambles. Mr. King, after being a master of hounds for a feelin 
number of years, gave up the Hambledon to the regret of all last year, and has deter | 
now taken to breeding blood stock—may he succeed say I. Sir F. Collier has 4 to rece 
very fine colt at Wickham. Then } 

Turner, late trainer for the Marquis of Exeter, closed his engagement with and off 
that nobleman with the year just ended, and has commenced businese on his Mar 
own account at Newmarket. We cordially and earnestly wish) him success, C wle 
and recommend him to all the patrons of the turf who may need the services of aptay 
a person in his capacity. We have known him long, and pledge o@rselves alike which 
for his skill and his unimpeachable integrity. £9004 

Cuirt.—This once celebrated jockey died at Newmarket on Tuesday after- & lette 


noon, the 8th ult., in his 79th year, aftera few days’ illness. In his time, he me 
rode for more noblemen and gentlemen than all his contemporaries put together, delite 
passed through life without a stain on his character, and quitted it respected by 








frightened todeath. This was cruel treatment, to a man who had done so much 
for his country ; why, he has got our mails so regular and brisk, that Jim Cole | 
darsent bet 2 to 1 that his old bear dog Hell-fire, can beat the mail from this to | 
Batesville. But I’m jist going to quit the Postmaster General, and teil you a | 
little about the Devil's Fork. 


This is a mortal mast-year—white oaks, black oaks, scrub oaks, hickories, 
hazles, and in fact, all sorts of trees, are ful] of nuts and acorns. The way the | 


bear meat, and hog meat will be fat this fall, will be “asin to Crockett.” And | 
sich crops of corn, but it is mortal wet, jist about this time :—talking of rain, | 


makes me think of a dispute I had about this moon—she hung right on her horn, | 
and I said wet—three or four said dry, I stuck to wet. They said, when she 


lay flat on her back it was sign of wet. ‘“ Who told the truth,” as old Ben Jim- | 


boden said, when he laid out Billy Black tolerably limber drunk, I tell you. 





Dan Looney, Jim Cole, and Bill Spence have got a mortal team of dogs : ' 


all whoknew him. According to our correspondent, he was the only jockey mall 
who (on * Ditto’) ever won the Derby in a trot. } -_ 
but bi 
The Latest State of the Odds. wt bi 
Monpay, DecemBER 28.—We cannot say much either for the extenty or the th suc 
importance of the betting this afternoon ; was it not, indeed, that the Palz- : ng 
mon movement continued to excite a marked interest at the corner, as vel! 25 ‘on m 
at Manchester, we should feel disposed to transcribe the few bets which}came Pe d 
under our notice and leave them to tell their own tale. It will be see) that 7 © pl 
the Rosalie colt remains at the averages of Monday and Thursday preypious; ree: 
13 to 1 was laid against him in hundreds, and 14 to 1 to a larger amougm, but Rr 
he was not in very great request. Paleamon was promoted from 20 to 1 @Mtaken tie} be 
two or three times in fifties, to 18 to 1, taken in ponies, and was, bey@md «!! me 
question, second in command ; 16 to1 in hundreds was taken about hig with — 
Jack Sheppard (Mr. Greville’s outsider,) to help him, and 1,100 to 1,@@%0 o!- vals 
fered to be laid on him against any thing, bar the favorite. Marshal @iby\\'s al 
friends were enabled to get on two or three hundred pounds at an ad e on havie 
the last offering price ; we heard 20 to 1 laid to £150, and 19 to 1 i ties; this 
and we suspect that the latter price would have been taken again 1 the on the 
layer been ‘i’ the vein.” Eringo was in request with four or five parti@@my . 20 o be 


to 1 was taken in hundreds, and 22 to 1 to a pony, and several unsuc@imE.<{u! 
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— attempts made by the takers of the latter to increase his stake at the same Edgar's General Stud Book imagine 
a _ Cameleon as before, and nothing done about Ralph o ; . J ward. _P, imanine thet thie i 
ng. i 4 fens a quotation: " Prinee Onsedee dren Siped to $0 t0 1 fait / A eypeawe | hg * ag have been earnestly requested by a Southern subsériber to call attention | the wound shows that it is oe ae Sint shashen, bat Sochage of 
ast ae } * no one coming “ to the rescue,” afterwards offered curren tly. Offers of r annexed article, which appeared in the “ Expositor and Southern Advo- the shoe ; it is done as tie hind foot is drawn back. ap ganar saer ~d 
nich 33 to 1 each against Gilbert (Brother to Tom) and Mongolian failed to tempt Cate” printed in Boydton, Va., in the year 1835. We are not sure that it has | Skin is seooped quite out. Silica, Se 
son iheir old supporters. Gilbert was “particularly” friendless. 1,000 to 15 was | "% already appeared in our columns, but it can do no harm to republish it, and This accident is easilly prevented by Cutting away the edge of the shoe, as 
bell laid twice against Simoom, 1,006 to 10 repeatedly, and 1,000 to 12 once, | we cheerfully will gi id to M i Gree ae shown in the annexed cut, (fig. A.) ’ 
_ jaid t ,000 . y will give our aid to Mr. Edgar to assist in bringing out the second 
~ z against Ben Brace, 45 to 1 to small sums, and 1,000 to 20 against The Duke | volume of his wo No. XVII 
o| Wellington, 1,000 to 10 and 2,000 to 25 against The Darioletta colt, and To the Edi . ‘ : " 
50 to 1 offered against The Nob, take 1,000 to 15. ‘ 0 7 Editors of the Expositor :—\ have been very much surprised to un- 
Tuurspay, Decemser 31—The genius of dullness reigned 't#iamphant, tenia that the first volume of the “American Turf Register, and Sportsman's 
’ ieaving us the simple duty of recording the following engagements :—14 to 1 | m1 does not meet with that patronage it is so justly entitled to. As there- 
yo igainst the Rosalie colt, to £110; 18 to 1 against Palemon, to £160; 25 to | clage of pomeenntl the horse, has interested in his behalf (at present) every 
— \",gainst Cameleon, to a pony ; 30 to 1 against Prince Ostallsc: to’ «pot? s ~ : evi -* in our country, I take the liberty, of recommending his 
_ 1,000 to 10 (ten times) against Lord Stradbroke’s three (Safeguard, Precursor, es map! Ae rough the only medium, which has ever been systematically com- 
’ : | Sycophant); 1,000 to 10 against Mr. M , 7 wee piled in this country, to wit : 
4 and Sycop ); I, against Mr. Ostyn’s two outsiders (Peter the “The A R Turf Regi ’ . = 
i Great and Queen Bess colt); and 1,000 to 10, twice, against Ben Brace. Book.” | rage ace Tur! Register, Sportsman’s Herald, and General Stud 
Bi Offers to take 20 to 1 about Marshal Soult, or 30 to 1 about Sir Hans—the a of fasy published by an indefatigable and enterprising individual, at a vest 
E iaying prices are given below. ™~ palo rang oa best basi hich to build. and h 
jayitl _ , c j St Dasis upon which to build, and to trace the 
W ith this afternoon closed the Derby betting of 1840—that it has not been | blood of our American aoe. from his vs sae ath in this country. No 
so heavy or exciting as in by-gone times has been stated over and over again % i 
put that it has been, to the full, as numerically extensive as on an former man, nor any set of men, (and twelve others of the very best talents in this 
bul on eben aera . y particular, in the United States, have repeatedly attempted the publication of an 
occa gerd sande Pre Avant Tetionalle Nene, horses have been included American Stud Book, and failed,) ever has taken the same pains, or labor—more 
. ine while some of them Live Sei toe wee hide eye. ye oo indefatigable industry, and research could not have been made ; nor could any 
nis g eval lated ¢ avily others have only | other man, have submitted to a task so complicated, and prosecuted through 
0 een casually speculated upon to small amounts, and that many have been | such alab rinth of difficulties, except a mind, anda person suliarly adapt 
gi aid against in — whose names have never transpired at “ the corner,” ed by tsi to it , ‘ ' d dined 
> the fo ying . : .. 
ce th — classification will show upon what terms betting round has pro- 7 wry | compiler, is a gentleman wre one of aaa (although 
7 Oz elinel . : considerable) could not sustain him entirely through the whole work—conse- 
| for vier ab 00 een hon pg a a quently he was compelled reluctantly for the public benefit, to publish at this 
if 5 1), Coronation (84 te 1), Wahab (98 to 1: ae (18 to 1), Rosalie colt ( time the first volume only, relying entirely upon its own merits and success, to 
| y t eo ( » Wahab (18 to 1), Eringo (16 to 1), and Ralph (18 —_ forward the second volume of the entire work. The first volume, as afore- 
oe : , . ,, | Said, was so planned, as not, by any means to interfere with that valuable periodi- 
At 20 to 1 :—Yorkshire Lad, Morning Star, Sir Hane, and “ ail the mares.” | cal “ The p Rosse Turf thesis and Sporting Magazine,” published a Bal- 
At <a an 1 aan Caradoc at 22 to 1, and Abydos, Decision, | t:more. i 
Mosque, Satirist, and Joachim at 25 to 1 each. Nevertheless, although several pedigrees of very celebrated horses and mares’ 
At and under 30 to 1:—The Cornet (23 to 1), and Escort, Mustapha, Jack | names are omitted in this book, fs not done with any views of prejudice or 
Sheppard, Gilbert, Giaour, Brother to Ascot, Monimia colt, Arcot Lass colt, disrespect, for they can all be found by consulting the above periodical, which 
Mobarek, Black Hawk, The Duke of Wellington, and Hawk’s Eye, at 30 to 1 together with said publication, for the present, will form a tolerably comprehen- But the proper shoe for the hind-foot of hunters ought to present a half-round 
o6tn. ; sive ‘* American Stud Book,” urtil the second volume of ‘‘The American Race ae hat shown ir the eighteenth engraving. 
At 40 to 1 and under :—Van Amburgh, Cesarewitch, The Knight of-the- Tas . ’ : surface to the ground, similar to. tnst a g eng g ; 
Whistle, Mongolian, at 33 to 1 each ; Brother to Phosphorus and N icias at ple ga pais pant, npe inde menial B Wl ts wm De odie Guia tenes 
35 to 1 each, and Young Quo Minus, Simoom, and St. Cross at 40 to 1 each. The compiler has been reluctantly drivento the necessity thus stated, of pub- ata No. XVIII 
At 45 and 60 to 1, 4c. :—Gammon Box at 45 to 1, The Nob, Metternich, lishing the first volume only, in order by its sales, to obtain the necessary means ; ; 
fonguin, Knightsbridge, Belgrade, Ermangardis, and Snowdrop at 50 to 1, | of carrying out his determination in the publication of acomplete edition. And ne 
and Mustapha Muley at 3,000 to 55. is it right, or just then, when the blooded stock of horses in the United States, 
At 1,000 to 15 and upwards:—Finchley and Protection at 1,000 to 15, | have arisen to more than double of their former value, and made ample fortunes 
jueen of Beauty and Darioletta colt at 2,000 to 25 each, Cecilia colt, War- | for their proprietors, for amateurs, breeders, trainers, and sportsmen, all so im- 
ock, Traffic, Little Tom, Sycophant, Macheath, Ben Brace, Clarendon, Can- mediately interested in an *‘ American General Stud Book,” so great a deside- 
didate, Lord Stradbroke’s lot, and Mr. Batson’s lot at 1,000 to 10 each; | ratum, so long wanted, and so eagerly sought after, to stand off, and permit an 
1 Sylph colt at 140 to 1, and E. 0., Defy, Lady Strut, and Diversion at 200 to indefatigable and enterprising individual, totally unable to bear it, to meet the 
each. vast expence, and excessive labor too, of such a complicated and voluminous 
The following were the closing prices of Monday and Thursday last :— work 2 
MONDAY, DEC. 28. DERBY. THURSDAY, DEc. 31, Much sooner, ought the whole “ Sportinc Community,” to subscribe the 
— iia tg ESS Seey 4to 1 agst full amount, so necessary for its publication, and leave the emolument as a de- 
~e [ere 1 eS Cosecwoneneerense ——————_ | servedly earned reward for his labor. 
—— Lord Stradbroke’s lot...-..-..--.---.-----s-2--2.. 100 to 1 — (tk) To my certain knowledge, there are those, (AND very MaNy I Fear) whoare} here is a kind of over-reaching, which is termed forging orclicking. In 
—__—————- Mr. Mostyn’s two outsiders. ................--...- 100 to 1 —— (tk) | patty asking for the pedigrees of blooded horses and mares, and also quite con- | trotting, the horse strikes the middle of the fore-shoe with the toe of the hiad 
16 0 De eee eee et ne mie aaa at... (i, | tent to rob the aforesaid book of its hard-earned and expensive matter. Allow | one. The noise can be prevented by allowing the toe of the hoof to overbang 
isto 1 —- ered Soult, by Fabocipode—tomnoca’s dam..... 18tol — me, Mr. Editor, now to ask, would it not be far more liberal, just, and gentle-| the shoe a little, but there are no means of preventing the blow, unless the horse 
20to 1 ——Eringo, by Emilius, out of Mustard................ —_—_—_—_—_—- manly, to purchase at once the work—promoting thereby, a most desirable pub- can be made to alter his pace, by keeping his head well up. 
rane Slee Coronation, by Sir Biesvuiee, owt — ne 2 - ; aspen lic object, and at the same time, avoiding the contradiction, consequent upon| The fore-shoes of clicking horses should be short, and having the web broad. 
js be j— Sir Wand. Thesis —Piaabeon’e Rea. 28 ho ™ the assumed position, that, that which was not worthy of being purchased, was | When too long, they are apt to be torn off; when too narrow, the hind-foot 
: 30 te ; — Ermace Capnene oF The See -2. of Bremye eee BMtOl—— at ae same ma Rougety ore to be ene, i 1 1 bruises the sole of the fore one, and may de locked fast between the heunapes 
ig 33 to 1—— Mongolian, aucus, out of Miss Wilfred -..... repeat, gentlemen, if such an expensive and laborious work, as the forego-| of the shoe. Hunters, however, must have the web narrow, for a broad shoe 
te \_ wine uadsen. praca ———— _| ing really is, is not worthy of being purchased, it absolutely is too good entirely, | makes them slip on tough ground. It must be so narrow that it will not catch 
1000 to 15 —— Simoom, by Camel, out of Seabreeze (taken) ..... to be robbed of its valuable matter. the hind-foot. 
1000 to 10 ——- Ben Brace, by Sheet Anchor—Lady Fulford (tk).. 100 to 1 —- I assure you, and the public at large, there is no such person, who does not} Losinc 4 SHor.—When a shoe gets loose on the road, }roceed cautiously to 
2000 te * we — oo wale peeeh, east ad +s amacneaapamedn get more than the full value of his money, even in a single pedigree ; and how | the nearest forge. A fast pace il takes the shoe, and break the foot. Should the 
: 2000 to 50 —— Ben Brace and Knightsbridge (Mr. Dixon’s colt)... much more liberal would it be, and the public good also at the same time be | shoe’ be hanging off, or twisted across the foot, pull it away entirely, and remove 
500 even Ben Brace agst Darioletta colt ...............--.. effected, by its publication, and an entire sale of the present edition. any loose nails that might run into the foot. The loss of the shoe in the hunting- 
500 even Eringo agst Ralph.......------2+--+000----0e00e0= Veritas. field is a sad misfortune. If the ground be soft, and the foot strong, the horse 
\ancuEesTER, Friday aya yn weight + the betting since our last ap- as ane _ mage - sport a when 2 are led 72 ca gam 
nears to have rested upon Palemon, the principal specnlator upon that nag a est forge. ind foot receives less injury than a fore one. ann s 
Mi pearing to have a pial die as to the erent te shall lay rlteger the loon A S tew art s S table Er 0 nontp. times carry a shoe, and a set of nails, along with them. The shoe is jointed, 
a which he shall invest. The new year brought forth a few strange faces at ara- | STABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, that it may fit any of the feet. Mr. W. Percival has invented a sandal which 
vad ; th¢ later hour this morning, nevertheless but few bets were booked. 14 to 1 on IN RELATION TO ey to be of great use. Ttis secured by straps, and the rider can adjust it 
a the field was the highest offer, Palzmon being ‘‘done upon” at 17 to 1in scores. | Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, Working and Training. imself. It saves the fot until a shoe can be applied ; and, over some pieces 
7 Fe seems to have floored the Marshal, who is now the third favorite. 9 to 1 is BY JOHN STEWART, of > bg ip the horse — at r hunting pet mee py sas 
9) the taking price between ‘‘ two and the field,” the horses being of course Rosa- ; TRS Te ee ee ee made it patent. may be procured by sending a paper outlin 
;, e and Palen. There was some talx about Mustapha and Warlock, and 200 pou wis Seller © Aéetel to Fadia of Horses,” nO Glasgow, | foot, to T ate, Saddler, Park Street, Grosvenor Square ; or to Townes and Son, 
3 was betted about Van Amburgh. (Our correspondent states that the bets ACCIDENTS OF WORK 141, Cheapside, London. Its cost is half aguinea. The following figures re- 
cob about The Nob, alluded to in our last, were not taken by the party who backed ; ae present it on and off the foot. 
Palemon.) The accidents of work are very numerous. A full description of each would No. XIX. 
pery form a volume as large as this. I select a few from those which occur most fre- 
les. Gambling Case. quently, from those which may be prevented, and from those which require im- 
t] A very extraordinary disclosure, the particulars of which have, for some time, | mediate attention. 
at een in our possession, but which, from motives of delicacy, we abstained from Currine.—Young horses, timid horses, and those having ill-made legs, are 
vublishing, has lately appeared in the newspapers, in the report of a case heard | apt to strike the fetlock-joint with the opposite foot. This is termed cutting, 
on athe Vice Chancellor's Court. The parties are George Osbaldeston, Esq., | bruising, or interfering. In almost every case, except when the horse is tired. 
last, vlaintiff, and Capt. Charles Proby Bowles, Simpson, and others, defendants ; and | this can be prevented by the shoeing-smith, who may apply a shoe like that re- 
e de- ihe case arose out of an injunction obtained by the former, restraining proceed- | presented in the fifteenth cut. When he cannot, or when the fetlock is much 
ugs at law on several promissory notes for £1000 each, given by Mr. Osbaldes- . 
hic ‘on to Capt. Bowles, in a certain transaction at play. The substance of the al- No. XV. 
me" led facts was thus detailed by the Vice Chancellor in giving his judgment for 
john watinuing the injunction :— 
ro | The plaintiff had won from Captain Bowles a large sum of money, for which 
te had been paid £700 in cash, and received a security for £2100. It also ap- 
ic} eared, from the answer, that Captain Bowles had discovered the circumstance 
vhich enabled him to state, in brief, that the money had been fraudulently won, 
ind then it appeared that an accusation had been made against the plaintiff in 
spect of the fraud. It also further appeared, from the answer, that, on the 
The sth of April, Mr. Osbaldeston went to the Oriental Club, and saw ri men 
Lwo- Jowles with the defendant Simpson, and that the latter accused Mr. Osbaldes- 
sive 1 of having introduced a packet containing false cards, and that thereupon an 
w iecusation was also made, both by Bowles and Simpson, that Osbaldeston had 
t of iwowingly and willingly played with the cards he had so introduced, upon which : 
ea wcasion Bowles a asection from an act of Parliament against gaming, to | swollen, a boot must be worn something like that represented in cut No. XVI, 
ses. ‘orm Osbaldeston that he had incurred a penalty of treble the amount of the| foure C. It is nothing but a piece of cloth tied over the middle, with its upper 
by oney he had won, and that the piaintiff denied he had introduced any such | half folded over the string. A leather flap is In use, it covers only the inside of 
hus- ds; but, being anxious to come to some arrangement, called upon Simpson | the joint, and is secured hy a single strap. It is apt to turn round and leave the 
cing vice and requested him to interfere, desiring to know on what terms the matter part undefended. , 
jam | ld be arranged, and saying that he was ready to give back the money and the Speedy cut is an injury of the same kind, and is produced in the same way, Wiss 
res, ote. Then Captaia Bowles stated that he refused to accede to the proposal, only the leg is struck higher up, and when the horse is going fast. The only 
ra ‘cling and thinking, as he said, that Mr. Osbaldeston ought to be punished to way of preventing it is to cover the leg with a boot (See Cut XVI. fig. A. B.), Lith Re,” 
has ‘er him from practising so foul and gross a fraud upon him, and that he ought No. XVI TIT ~" U7 
AS & ‘receive a wholesome check against practising the same upon other persons. \ Se let IM 
ien it appeared, on the 28d of April, Mr. Simpson came to Captain Bowles . , 
vith ‘offered, on the part of Mr. Osbaldeston, to return the note and pay £3000, FaLuinc.—Horses sometimes fall on the side, sometimes on the head, ‘and 
his ‘uch offer was refused, and then Mr. 2 a asked on what terms Captain sometimes back upon the haunches; but mest frequently they fall upon the 
r88; ‘ovles would settle the matter, and whether he would take £7000; but that knees. A re seldom needs assistance to rise ; but if old and stiff, 
of “stain Bowles refused, and it was at last agreed that he sqould accept £8000 exhausted and lying in an awkward position or upon ice, he may not be able to 
like was to be given by Mr. Osbaldeston in eight promissory notes, payable at get up without help, and the rider should know how to afford it. Almost every 
‘endays after date, and if they were not paid Mr. Osbaldeston was to give horse rises with his head first; he begins by throwing out his forelegs, one by 
ter- ‘9000; and Mr. Simpson then asked Captain Bowles to give Mr. Osbaldeston W/Z ; one ; he cannot rise when they are below him ; he elevates the head, and then, 
he ‘eter, binding himself in a penalty of £10,000 never to divulge what had ta- Ws = Ae hy a sudden single effort he springs to his feet. If assistance be needful, it must 
bor. ‘place, which Captain Bowles progcn, did. , It was said all this was done } | ! | be given by supporting the head. Do not stand before thé horse, nor on the 
| by “oerately and without pressure, but his Honor did not think that was the true Wf | side to whish his legs are lying. Go to the back ; seize the reins close to the 
Lew “rence from the cireumstances stated in the answer. First, there was a pro- mouth ; when the horse elevates his head, endeavor to keep it up, to render ita 
‘for a compromise on the part of Mr. Osbaldeston, which Captain Bowles fixed point from which the muscles may act in raising the body ; while one hand 
“used, and then Mr. Osbaldeston desired time to consult, not his legal adviser, is supporting the head, place the other on the withers or shouldef, “Fr he 
‘his friends at Newmarket, the very last persons in the world to give advice horse off you, so as to set the body over the legs. It requires a deal, of 
the i wich an occasion; so that, throughout all these transactions, it was plain the practice to become expert in giving this assistance. Some are so aw ward _ B 
le ome thet operated on the mind of Mr. Osbaldeston was the fear of the accusa- it that they will have the horse up and down half-a-dozen times, and bruised all 
| as ‘made against him, that he had played with false cards. The fact that he over before they get him on his feet. ens 
me _ }‘* estrous to obtain the letter which festeie Bowles gave, shewed what was In harness, the horse is seldom able to rise till liberated from. the shafts 
tha “pressure upon his mind : then the Court had Captain Bowles statirg, In his or traces. About towns the moment a horse falls, he is surrounded by a crowd 
ah ~,wewer, that he did not think mere restitution was sufficient, but that it wht or to apply a pad to the foot which strikes the leg. The boot does best ; when} of officious assistants, every one giving orders, or doing some mischief. 7 
but “he, for his own benefit, should exact from the plaintiff a penalty which he on as knee-joint must be quite free, and the tendons must have no inconveni- | are yery fond of cutting the harness ; and if the owner do not look a he “ 
aie “* Was to punish the plaintiff for what he had done, and to deter him from prac on pressure. The pad will not set on every foot, but it sometimes answers | have the traces, pole-piece and back-bands cut to shreds er he — 4 ie 
all “og the same thing on others. But for whose benefit was the penalty affixed ' very well. It should be stuffed with horse-hair and made to go quite round the} about it. The first thing to be done is to secure the horse's . sa eep it down 
ith . 8 allixed by Captain Bowles for his own benefit, as it appeared, under a pres- foot. It is secured by a single strap and buckle, and is about an inch and a half) that he may not injure himself, or do further mischief, in his fruitless attempts to 
a1 “te ou the mind of the plaintiff of the threat of an accusation of its being made ra ke d rise. The next thing to be done, is to unbuckle such parts of the harness as 
it’s “*“e that he had used false cards. His Honor thought the case was one that OveR-REACHING.—The heel and the pastern are sometimes struck by the | connect the horse with the draught. In double harness, it is generally — 
A ‘s perfectly cognisable in equity, and that the circumstance of a court of law hind foot. Most frequently it is the heel, just where the hoof joins the skin. It| to ynbuckle the neck strap, which connects pole-piece and traces to we > lar. 
es ‘2 @ concurrent jurisdiction did not, in his opinion, oust the jurisdiction of happens only in fast vaces, in leaping, or galloping over deep ground. Horses By backing the carriage a few yards, the horse gets room i the b ws ing 
the ‘“ourt. ‘There was quite enough, in his Honor’s opinion, of what was stated Ty short backs are most liable. A semicircular wound is made; the skin is) with his feet inward, his companion should be removed. t a om a = 
20 ‘€ Dill admitted by the defendants, to enable him to say the injunction ought ce d like a flap, which folds backward and downward, never upward nor for-| come separate upon loosing the neck strap, the traces must taken the 
sfu * Continued, 
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“the bar. In shafts, the carriage must be put back before the head 
peso ou there is no weight on the back, and the’ legs are not entangled, it 
Ps ’ the head, without unyoking the horse. After the horse is 
is enough to su , : ; é 
up, steady him for a few noments till he collect himself. Examine his knees, 
legs, haunches, head and mouth ; see that none of the shoes are torn off. If 
not disaoled, let him start at a gentle pace ; some part may be so painful or be- 
numbed, that a hurried start will produce a second fall. 

The Causes of Falling are very numerous. Bad riding, bad annine, or neg- 
lect of shoeing ; bad roads, over-reaching, cutting, an ill-fitting or ill-placed sad- 
dle ; astone in the foot, and weakness of the horse, are among the most common 
causes. A bad rider may permit a horse to fall, merely by neglecting to support 
his head ; he ma over roads hardly fit for a walking-pace ; he may lean 
too much forward ; or he may ride the horse till he can searcely put one foot 
before another. Bad shoeing may throw a horse down. By neglecting to shoe 
at proper times, or to change the mode of shoeing when the work changes, the 
feet become long, the shoes defective, or perhaps the horse goes to the field 
with shees made for the road. There are various other causes which I have 
no room to describe. Indeed they all belong to horsemanship more than to sta- 

omy. 
the pees is sometimes severely injured. Mere abrasions of the head, the 
haunch, and other parts, need no notice. Among the most common and severe 
injuries, are those of the knee, the head, the neck, the back, and the legs. 

Broxen Knees.—The skin may be only ruffled, or the knee may be bared to 
the bones ; in both cases, and in all degrees between these, the slightest and the 
severest injuries, the horse is said to get a broken knee. The name does not, 
as a stranger might suppose, indicate fracture of the bones. 

If the wound be superficial, the horse may finish his work. A handkerchief 
may be bound loosely round it, merely to exclude air and dirt ; but in general no 
treatment is required till the horse reach home. If the wound be deep, whether 
large or small externally, it will Lc prucent to ascertain whether or not it be fairly 
into the joint, which is little more than half an inch from the surface. Clear away 
the sand and mud, bend the knee, and examine the interior of the wound. It is 
sometimes so large that the bare bones, can be seen at the bottom of it. When 
the external orifice is small, and the depth not apparent, the oozing of a whitish 

lary matter, resembling the whites of eggs, is evidence that the joint is open. 

his fluid is joint-oil, and is forced out by bending the knee. If it be clear that 
the joint has been penetrated, apply a bandage, and take the horse to the near- 
est stable, and put him immediately under the care of a veterinarian. Apply a 
poultice till he arrives. If the horse have to go above a mile or two after this 
accident, the oil will escape, the bones will rub upon one another, intense in- 
flammation will succeed in the course of twenty hours, and ultimately the horse 
either dies of a fever, or he becomes useless. The joint stiffens. 

It is not always easy to be sure whether the joint is or is not penetrated. The 
wound is often in such a state with sand and mud, that the first examination cannot 
be conclusive. When there is any doubt, the horse should, if possible, have the 
benefit of it. The danger increases with the distance and the pace. If he must 

0, ali that can be done in precaution, is to apply a bandage. A neck-cloth or 
andkerchief will do. 

When valuable horses are travelling, a kind of cap is sometimes applied to 
each knee. It is usually made of cloth, having a circular piece of leather, atd 
a little stuffing opposite the joint. Kneecaps made entirely of Indian rubber 
have been mtroduced, but it is said they shift more than those of cloth. They 
are too heavy. 

InsuRiEs oF THE Back most frequently happen in the field, or upon ice. 
The hind-feet slip backward, sometimes in leaping across a ditch, and some- 
times going up a steep hill. The violent effort which the horse makes to re- 
cover Rie footing seems to be the cause of the injury. The joints of the loins 
are put upon the stretch; the bones are partly separated, sometimes complete- 
ly, and sometimes broken. A sprain of the loins may be so slight as to at- 
tract no attention till the horse is cool. When the bones are displaced, the 
horse stands stock-still, he refuses to proceed ; when urged, he staggers, per- 
haps falls. When the spinal marrow is involved, the hind-legs are partially 
or completely paralyzed. The horse has little control over them, or he has 
none. If he can be raised, he may be taken to stable, assisted oy a man at 
each haunch to steady him. If, after raising him, it be evident that the horse 
cannot stand, if he have no power whatever over his hind-legs, he will never 
recover. If he start to his fore-feet, and rest on his hip or haunch, and cannot 
get further, he may be lifted by the tail. 

Injury of the back is seldom apparent from external examination. The bones 
may be broken and crushed upon the spinal marrow without presenting any ex- 
ternal mark of displacement. The extent of mischief is known by the ex- 
tent and degree of the palsy. Sometimes the paralytic limbs are likewise in- 
sensible, and sometimes there is a twist of the back, slight, but evident. 

Insuries oF THE Neck are produced by falls upon the head. They occur 
most frequently in hunting, and in steeple-chasing. When there is merely 
displacement of the bones, the neck is twisted and the head carried to one 
side ; sometimes it droops almost to the ground, and the horse cannot raise it. 
In either case he may recover, although it is common for the neck to remain 
permanently distorted. 

When the neck is fairly broken, the spinal marrow crushed or strained, the 
horse is instantly deprived of motion and sensation in every part behind the 
seat of injury. When the fracture is close to the head, the horse dies instant- 
ly, and without the slightest struggle. If he fall with the head under him, 
there it remains; he is dead before he can make an effort to extricate it. 
When the fracture is farther back, near the middle of the neck, the horse lives 
for a while. He breathes, sees, hears, swa!lows, and his blood flows as usual. 
But the limbs, before and behind, are perfectly motionless, and insensible. 
The horse may be pulled about, rotled over and over, pinched, pricked, and cut 
as if he were quitedead. The head, part of the neck, and some of the inter- 
ual organs alone retain vitality. J.ooking at the neck as it lies, depression or 
elevation is sometimes apparent; when not, the seat of injury is shown by 
raising the head ; the neck yields all at one place. When it is clear that the 
limbs are all quite powerless, the neck fairly broken, recovery is out of the 
question. The horse may be destroyed. ‘This accident is very rare on the 
road and on the race-course. It happened, however, on the Paisley course in 
1836. The horse tumbled completely over his head, and lay with his tail 
homeward. 

Insuries or THE HeAD.—The horse is often stunned from a side or a back 
fall, or from running against some fixed obstacle. The blow falls with such 
violence that the brait receives a shock from which it does not immediately re- 
cover. The horse lies motionless for three or four minutes; few lie longer 
without return of sense. Nothing can be done but to remove harness, girths, 
or whatevet-may encumber him. He shouid not be urged to rise, till he is 
fairly réstored to himself. When the skull is fractured, the bones driven irto 
the brain, the horse either dies immediately, or in less than 48 hours, never be- 
ing able to get up. Fracture of the skull is not always indicated by an exter- 
nal mark. But it may be surmised, if the horse be unable to rise, or to stand 
when raised. Time is to be allowed for him to recover from stunning. Un- 
less dea'h be immediate, the horse always struggles. There is no palsy like 
that produced by fracture of the neck, orof the back. One or two of the legs, 
generally two on one side, are powerless when the horse is raiséd, but in almost 
every case Le can move them while he is lying, When raised it is apparent 
that he can put only two below him. I have never known a horse recover 
from an injury of this kind. 

Breakins Down.—There are two injuries which go underthis name. One 
is merely a sprain of the back-tendons, usually ina foreleg. It may be soslight 
as to escape notice till the horse is cool; or it may besuch as to make him fall 
very lame in the middle of his work. Pressure on the part injured produces 
pain. The horse should walk slowly home. 

The true breaking down is a rupture of the back tendons, or a ligament which 
assists them in supporting the fetlock-joint. The rupture occurs suddenly, and 
generally when the horse is at full speed, or leaping down hill. The hind legs 
are not, so far as I know, liable to this accident, and it rarely occurs in both of 
the fore ones. The horse stops instantly, or he falls. On rising, it is seen that 
he stands on his fetlocks; they sink to the ground, the toe of the foot is turned 
up, and the sole looking forward. When only one leg suffers, the horse may 
possibly recover to do some kind of work, but he will hunt no more. He should 
be led slowly home. Sometimes only one branch of the ligament gives way. 
In that case she etlock does not wholly come to the ground, and the horse may 
become as useful as ever. When both fetlocks come down the horse is ruined. 

_ Broken Lee.—On the road, or on the street, a horse sometimes falls, makes 
violent efforts to rise, and then lies still. Upon examination a fracture is found 
in one of his legs, generally a fore-leg. There is something about this accident 
which | do not understand. It is far from being rare. In all the cases which 
have come under my own observation, the rider or driver could only tell that the 
horse fe}l, and could not rise, or that he made several efforts to keep his feet be- 
fore he went fairly down. He never knows whether the leg is broken in the 
fall, after the fall, or in trying to avoid it. It may be that the leg is sometimes 
broken by a blow from the opposite foot. In different horses, I have seen the 
pastern, the shank, and the fore-arm broken, but it is oftenest the shank, between 
the knee and the fetlock. 

_. It is acommon opinion that a horse’s bones, once broken, never unite. This 
is a standard error. A man who talks of curing fracture in a horse is pretty 
sure ofa rebuke or a sneer. But, in truth, a broken bone unites as fast and firm- 
ly in horses as in men. The attempt to cure is seldom made, because the horse 
is rarely worth the cost. He may, after all, remain permanently stiff or lame, 
and fit only for particular kinds of work, for which he will not bring as much mo- 
ney as Will pay the keep and treatment. A stallion, a brood mare, and a favo- 
rite, are almost the only horses upon whom an attempt is made to produce a 
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move a yard till something By to replace the Wael meres eet ah 
protrusion. As every motion of the horse tends to force out more of the intes- 
tine, he ought in the first placed to be twitched. A twitch can be made from 
whip cord, and a key or whip handle will serve to tighten it, if nothing better 
be at hand. By a little gentle manipulation, the bowel may be Rokend th 
edges of the wound drawn together, and secured, by pins and tow, or hem r 
and a bandage bound round the belly, sustaining a pad over the aperture ; the 
horse may then be led home, or to the nearest stable, there to remain til] 2 ve- 
terinarian arrives. When the gut is wounded, it is not to be replaced till sew- 
ed; none but the surgeon can do that properly. No hair nor the least particle 
of dust must enter its belly. When the bowel cannot, or should not be put 
ou a bandage and pad will prevent further escape till assistance is pro- 

Birepine Wounps.—The shoulder and breast are exposed to deep and ex- 
tensive wounds from shafts, from the pole and the splinter bar. Until profes- 
sional assistance can be obtained, all that need be done is to arrest the bleeding 
which, however, is seldom very profuse from lacecated wounds. Some blood 
must escape, and much may be lust before life is endangered ; but if a large 
stream be running from some particular point, pressure may be applied till the 
veterinarian arrive. Endeavor to seize the wounded vessel between finger and 
thumb, or apply a finger on the origin of the stream. ‘his is better than gene- 
ral pressure, by means of a handkerchief, which fills the wound with blood, and 
prevents a proper examination by the veterinarian. Bleeding wounds on the 
legs may be bound by a handkerchief. 

Cuoxine.—Heavy draught horses, going up hill with much weight behind, 
sometimes choke in the collar. The collar presses upon the windpipe, and the 
horse instantly falls; sometimes he staggers for a moment before sinking, but 
in general there is no warning. Should the fall throw the collar off the ‘wind- 
pipe, the horse recovers immediately. The first thing to be done is to free the 
windpipe, if it be not already jree. The collar must be pulled down, or the 
draught rolled forward, so a3 to throw the strain from the collar. This must be 
done quickly: pressure on the windpipe will produce death in three minutes. 
Should the driver observe the horse stagger before he falls, he may keep him on 
his feet, by pulling him to a side, setting the wheels across the hill. 

When the horse is at a dead pull with his mouth full of food, he is very easily 
choked. The accident is very common on canal banks. At certain places the 
horses are fed, and often put to draw before the mouth is empty. As the food 
goes down the gullet, it is intercepted by the collar, and the two pressing on the 
windpipe instantly choke the horse. He generally falls into the water. Many 
horses are lost in this way. The mouth should be quite empty before the horse 
is yoked. Before starting, a little water may be given, which will carry the 
contents of the mouth before it. No horse should be put to a hill, or to any 
dead pull, with food in his mouth; and food, or no food, the driver should al- 
ways keep his eye on the collar, and his hand at the head, while the horse is 
going up asteep hill, with much weight behind him. 

Past-working horses are liable to what is termed swooning in the collar. The 
horse staggers, swings from side to side, lies on the pole, stops and falls, or falls 
running. I know not whether this arises from pressure on the windpipe, or 
from accumulation of blood in the head. It is most common in hot weather, 

ing up hill; some are very liable to it. Whenever the horse shows any gid- 

iness, he should aaa up. He will recover in a minute. Before proceed- 
ing, see that the windpipe be free and the bearing-rein slack. Should the horse 
fall, remove harness, and assist him to rise, when he revives. If water be at 
hand, give two or three quarts, and start at a gentle pace. It is needless to 
bleed him at the mouth. If bloodletting is to do any good, it should be from the 
neck, after work is over; but it is rarely necessary. Next journey, change the 
horse’s place to the other side, to the lead, or to the wheel. Let his head be 
quite free, and see if his collar can be improved ; and let him be fed an hour earlier 
than usual before going to work. 

Over markep.—This word is synonymous with over-exerted, over-done, 
over-driven, to congestion of the lungs, to spasm of the diaphragm, and to ex- 
cessive fatigue. 

Congestion of the Lungs does not eccurall at once. It is the consequence of 
keeping the horse too long at a fast pace, or at the top of his speed. ‘The first 
symptom is difficuit breathing. It becomes remarkably quick and short ; the 
nostrils are widely dilated ; the horse frequently stretches out his head, as if he 
wanted more rein, yet goes no faster when he gets it; at intervals, short or 
long, according to the degree of congestion, he makes a deep, rapid, inspiration, 
like a hurried sigh ; the rider feels this, though he cannot hear it ; his knees are 
thrown apart by the expansion of the chest. When these symptoms are appa- 
rent, congestion has begun in the lungs. Ifthe horse be now pulled up, or even 
if his pace be slackened, he recovers his breathing in a little time, varying ac- 
cording to his condition, the depth of his chest, and the degree uf congestion. 
Many _ Sania become sulky and refuse to proceed any further; but the great 
majority of those employed at fast-work, can be urged on till they are seriously 
injured or destroyed. The horse, the camel, and the rein-deer, are, perhaps, the 
only animals that will kill themselves in the service of man. The dog, the ox, 
the elephant, and perhays the ass and mule, disregard the Jash, when it demands 
oppressive exertion. But the horse has been so long and so completely subdued, 
that his obedience seems to have become hereditary. 

If urged on after the first symptoms, the breathing becomes more difficult ; 
the deep sigh and the protrusion of the muzzle more frequent. By and by 
the horse falters ; his motions are sluggish, irregular, confused ; he sinks ofter 
on his hind fetlocks, he staggers, reels, makes a running fal], and at last drops, 


or stands still gasping for breath. For a while before the horse is at his 
worst, he is so feeble that, when put to a ditch or fence, he issunable to 
clear it. 

To prevent deadly or dangerous ever-marking, the horse ought to be pulled 
up at the first sign of distress. If in good condition, he may recover his wind 
in a few seconds ; if unprepared for such exertion, or if his chest be small, it 
may be several minutes ere he revive, and a very little will prevent him from 


proceeding any further. 

When the distress is allowed to become very great, the horse must stop. 
Slacken the girths immediately and take off the saddle. This is important ; 
but some grooms have a foolish notion that it is not right to remove the girths 
all at once in such a case. They say the wind will burstthe horse, There is 
no need for argument here. I have repeatedly put the matter to experiment, 
and am perfectly satisfied that it is proper in every case to take the girths away 
as quickly as possible. Very often the horse recovers immediately, particn- 
larly when the girths have been drawn very tightly, as they mostly always are 
in hunting and in racing. 

Let the horse stand with his head to the wind, take off the girths, and wait 
alittle. He will get better presently, in five or ten minutes, and then he may 
be led home. He must be placed in a cold, airy, stable ; a warm or close one 
is very dangerous. If the breathing does not become easier in eight or ten 
minutes, the horse must be bled; but if, in this time, his breathmg become 
tolerably quiet, bleeding may be delayed till the horse is stabled, and it will 
then be seen whether or not the operation is needful. 

Bleeding, when properly managed, gives immediate and certain relief; but 
it is folly to bleed from the mouth in a case of this kind. Open the neck vein, 
aad take away six or eight quarts of blood, as quickly as possible. As the 
skin cools, dry it, and apply clothes. After the bleeding, give six drachins of 
the carbonate of ammonia, powdered, and made into a ball with water and lin- 
seed-oil. Give the first three or four quarts of water quite cool, the rest 
tepid. Keepthe legs warm, give a bran mash, and open the stable windows. 

Sometimes the horse reaches home before it is apparent that he is much the 
worse of his work. Perhaps he is stabled and dressed before it is observed 
that his breathing is still quick, that he does not eat, that his eye is red, his 
crest sunk, and flank tucked up. Put a finger upon the vein; if it do not 
rise, bleeding need not be tried. Give the carbonate of ammonia, and repeat 
it in an hour. Should the horse be no better at the end of that time, it is pro- 
bable-he will then bleed. The ammonia should make the blood flow. If live- 
lier andthe breathing easier, bleeding will not be necessary. Keep the legs 
and body warm, but give pure and cool air to breathe. Next day the veteri- 
nariaw will see whether there be any danger of inflamed Jungs, which is often 
the result of congestion. 

Spasm of the Diaphragm takes place when the horse is at work, or it is ob 
served whenever he is puiled up. His flanks heave rapidly ; every fall is a 
convulsive jerk which shakes the whole body ; a loud noise is heard, as if the 
heart were beating violently against the side. The diaphragm seems to be 
the seat of intermitting spasm. The action of the heart is always feeble and 
indistinct. 

This affection is not very common. Ina few cases it appears to exist inde- 
pendent of congestion in the lungs, but most frequently the two are combined. 
They are produced by the same causes. If the spasm do not cease in ten or 
fifteen minutes, give a dose of the carbonate of ammonia; and if the horse is 
not better in an hour, let him be copiously bled. 

Excessive Fatigue is the result of a long, rather than of a fast journey. 
The horse is very dull. his movements slow and stiff; he trips or stumbles at 
almost every step; when he gets home he eats little or nothing, lies much, is 
‘very restless, often changing his position; he drinks freely ; sometimes he is 





a little fevered, the eye red and mouth hot. When there is no fever, the horse 











may havea cordial ball and his corn. When there is any sign of fever. a ball of 
the carbonate of ammonia is better; give a bran-mash, plenty of oni _ | 
water, only half corn, a good bed, a quiet stable, and rest for two or three én 8 
On the second day, the horse should recover his spirits and appetite Stiffne , 
remains for a few days longer. ' ” 
KINDS OF WORK. 
Power AnD Speen bear a certain relation one to another. 
and well known that no horse can exert all his speed and 
the same moment ; as we increase the pace beyond a certa 
reduce the load ; that as we reduce the load we may increase the ce ; 
that as we increase the demand, either for power or for speed, we en — 
en the mie of labor. ‘These are general principles, applicable to all kind, 
“ wang and to all kinds of work, at least to all work that deserves the name 
Various cageriennntn, chiefly . relation to drawing, 
the purpose of ascertaining in what degree power and durati ; 
velocity rises. But the strength and the aa vary so indie. io os 
and even in the same horse at different times, that an approximation to ra 
lation which one bears to another, is all that can be obtained or ex mak 
The power of a horse is estimated by the load he can draw or carry “* i “4 
distance in a given time. In drawing, it has been stated as equal to - —, 
160 pounds, the pace being 24 miles per hour. Some experimentalists b 0 
rated it at only 112, others so high as 193, the pace being the same But 
horses are so different, that hardly two experiments can yield sensised ut 
same results. The following Table was constructed to show the rate at _ 
power and duration decline as the pace is raised; but it seems of no he —. 
cept to illustrate the generdi principle. — 
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In the next Table will be found a statement of work at different paces 














































































































The Table is not so complete as I wish, but 80 far as it goes it shows the . 
amount of work actually performed. The weight of the load 1s stated at the 
highest, but on many days it may be considerably lighter, especially in ie Mr, <jemen 
coaches. ” Surkshire h 
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TraveLLinc.—The preparation for a long journey should consist in training herent 
the horse to suffer, with impunity, the influence of those agents and circum- lerefore ext 
stances to which his work will exposehim. He should be put into condition for more readil, 
the pace the distance, and the burden ; he should be well inured to the harness, a convers: 
to the weather, bad grooming, indifferent stabling, and irregular feeding hours. uit Gash of 
Without he be previously accustomed to all that he is likely too meet with in kon Culave 
the course of his journey, a cold, a sore back, or a bad appetite, may throw the y, and hav. 
horse out of work, where his place cannot be easily supplied. rubbing 3) . 
When there is no time for preparation, the horse may be conditioned on the ‘gruel: thi 
eet, beginning by short stages and proceeding at a gentle pace, and giving ad- is epee 
itional attention to feeding, watering, stabling, and dressing. could hard} 
The horse shoald be shod a few days before starting. If lamed in the ope- wards, I felt 
ary the evil will be apparent, and cured in sufficient time to let him pro- i phn 
ceed. ' ys 
For a journey of about 300 miles, the horse may travel from 20 to 25 miles 8: Tieft t 
every lawful day, resting on Sunday, and doing the work in two stages wher sin two hour 
the pace reaches six miles perhour. This work requires a seasoned horse. pore. The 
HunTING requires much speed, and more stoutness. The horse must be las they tol 
swift and enduring. The pace seldom exceeds twelve miles per hour, and when aw her on | 
quicker, or so quick, the run is short, soon over, or interrupted ; yet soft sinking ye had be 
round, hills, and leaps, make this pace very severe even on the best horses opt nag 
Good legs are essential only when the weight is heavy, the ground generally Whe wes 80 
deep, or the leaps numerous. Abo anal?’ ou 
The time required for preparation varies from two tofour months. When the , . the m 
horse is neither very fat nor very lean, he may be trained to hunting in three 7° years ol 
months; orif he has been doing some work for two or three weeks previously, we He | 
or if he has a deep chest, wide nostrils, and goud legs, two months may serve ‘pond of wat 
In that time he may have all the power, the speed, and stoutness his work re- he and cor 
quires. Even after one month’s preparation, he may be fit to enter the field, but “the other h 
when there he ‘must be carefully managed, not tasked very far, nor very fast hy Conseq uc 
His work must be such only as he would receive in training. “three ; 
The means employed for conditioning hunters, are physic, exertion, sweating, ‘ I pai 
and feeding. oo king wo 
On the day before work, the horse should have exercise sufficient tu empty x 0 him in b 
the bowels; if a great eater, he should have no hay before him within eight ag MA | 
hours of going to the field; onthe working day he should have no water within | ed said the 
four hours of going to work, and his corn should be eaten about three hours be- te home. 
fore he enters the field. When the horse has above five or six miles to go ere ; Case an a 
he reaches cover, restriction as to fodder and water is less necessary, for tie The, extremity 
bowels are emptied on the way, the distance being performed at a gentle pace, t owner had 
perhaps at the rate of seven miles per hour. . ‘. Propriet; 
The number of working days must vary with the condition of the horse in re- : avin 
lation to his work. Sometimes he may go out every second day, sometimes ne) tee Of th 
twice a-week, will be sufficiently often, and after a very hard day the horse may _,. 8 before, b 
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not be able to come out again till the sixth or seventh, If he be in good spirits, 
full of life, and feeding heartily to-day, he may work to-morrow. 

While the horse can hunt three days a-week, he requires almost no exercis 
on his blank days ; still he should have some, to stretch the legs, create 20 &P 
petite, and empty the bowels. A walk of half an hour may be sufficient. Suc 
work forbids medicines and sweating. When the work is so severe, oF (ne horse 
so weak or his legs so bad that he cannot hunt above twice or thrice @ fortnigh! 
some alterative or evacuating medicine is usually required in the terval (0 pre 
vent plethora. To other horses, cordials may be needful to create an appell'® 
or sweating exertion to keep the lungs in order. In general a stout hun’ 
should have a sweat every third day. Great eaters, with defective legs, ™) 
need physic every six or eight weeks, to keep the carcass light, and to prev" 
plethora. Those who work well and feed well, may require au alterative es 
fiime they have to rest more than three days. 

Racine requires more speed and less stoutness than hunting req'!res The 
mear employed to confer these are the same in both; the racer does nol *% 
so of.2n, and in training, his exercise is not so severe ; but sweating ané pula" 
are carried farther in the racing than in the hunting stable, particularly ¥!"" 
bust horses, near to, or at maturity. The preparation, however, varies W!') ™ 
horse’s age, the length of his race, the weight he has to carry, the condo" ” 
his wind and of his legs; with his disposition to work and to eat, with bis‘ 
per, and with several other circumstances, all of which are wel! know? —_ 
practised trainers to require some peculiar treatment. These matters 4” 
well understood by the only people who are interested in them, that 11 see 
necessary for me to enter into any detail ; all that I could say about raci"? wour 
be of very little use to any body. 

Coacutnc.—The horses employed in stage-coaches, mails, c2” 
ways, and other public conveyances, are all prepared for work in ¢ 
way ; some difference, however, must be made according to the 
horse’s condition. The proprietor usually allows a certain time tv! rio 
cise the horse. It is supposed by a great many that a new, anscerone’ ° 
cannot be in condition for work till he has been fed for some days or “°° thin 
hard food, oats, beans, and hay ; some exercise is given, but, in gene's , o 
not enough. They speak and act as if the feeding were the most essentl nant 
of the preparation. It is a great deal, but the exercise is quite 4s impo ; 
There is no kind nor quantity of food that will, by itself, put a horse inte 
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tion for fast-work. Unless he have exercise, gradually increasing in spee 
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y resemble the work, the 
sf be done easily nor safely. . 


4 cannot at os 
po nary length of a stage is eight miles; but the owner of a large stud 

i soe to have some four mile At this short dition Wrox 
»" orses can easily be prepared for the longer stages, : md while under pre- 
they are earning their food. 

‘i proprietors give physic and some bleed, but unless the horse be lusty, 

wn lrge-bellied, or the weather very hot, physic and blood-letting are not 

‘_oysly demanded, 

“tr , Lyon's stud the preparation is short and simple. Upon the first day 
ose is tried in harness. If very fat, he gets one dose of physic, but in 

_,/n0 medicine is given. The horse is put at once upon working diet ; he 

yaking and trotting exercise for a week or ten days, and subsequently he 

othe road. Tn the first fortnight the horse may do only half work, going, 

“ys, only half a journey every time he is out, or a whole journey every se- 

> third day. By the end of four or five weeks, the horse is usually ready 
| work. 

Fraser, of the Eagle Inn, usually puts each new horse through a course 
sic, generally consisting of three doses. He believes that the physic 
the horse less liable to inflammatory complaints ; and when he is fat, it 
ly does so. Some, however, do not need three doses and some do not 

ye than one or two. 

, work performed by coach-horses varies from fifty to eighty miles per 
_ cording to the pace, weight of load, and condition of the road. Four- 
_ coaches going at nine miles per hour, and weighing about forty-five hun- 
ght usually require a horse for every two miles, counting the distance 

ays. Acoach running between two places forty miles distant, employs 
yn orty horses to take her away and bring her back. 

+ ome cases the horses work every day, in others only thrice a-week, doing, 
;, double the work every day they are out. When it can be so arranged, 
yeh better for the horse to do eight milesevery day, than to do sixteen eve- 
\d day. 
‘e work is not always quite regular. An able horse has occasionally, per- 
ve or twice a-week, to perform a double journey, one of the team being 
e, able for only half work, or daring a few days unfit for any. 
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Veterinarian. 


Oa the Use of Opium in Brenchitis in the Horse. 
BY W. RUSH, V. 8. 


, of Harleston, in April, 1839, brought home from one of the large 
vue horse fairs a six-year-old black mare, worth thirty-five guineas. She 
ved, groomed, &c. secumdum artem, and, excepting a thickening of the 
was, in six or seven days, fit for show. On the morning of the market 
e was introduced to the show stables, and she was drenched with their 
ling specific for swelled legs, &c. viz. 3iv pulv. resine in water! Two 
{ierwards [ was called in. 
nare would not feed, the ears were cold, and her whole frame chilly. She 
ghed several times, but not violently ; her pulse was about 60, and fee- 
\o mention was made of the drench, as the owner did not imagine it had 
any harm. Her ears were well-pulled, the extremities rubbed and ban- 
vith flannel, the body clothed, a fever ball administered, and the diet re- 
to mashes. 
ur p. M. I was hastily summoned to attend my patient, when [ found her 
| with rigors, the breathing quick and evincing pain in the effort, the 
0, small and irritable. I gave nitrat. potass. 3ij, camph. 3j, ammonie S. 
. and honey sufficient for a bolus. 
ght Pp. M. my poor patient was in a most painfully distressing state. Her 
vs were made fixed points, and the serratus magnus was called into ac- 
sssist in respiration. The breathing had become stertorous, short, and 
ihe pulse 85, and of that peculiar irritable kind in which I never abstract 
| repeated the medicine as before ordered, giving gruel. We watched 
ien p. M., daring which time she expressed so much pain as would have 
ied those who think beasts have no feeling. Mr. wished me to 
I hesitated; butas she got evidently worse, I felt at a nonplus, ha- 
se to know the ill-effects of phlebotomy, incautiously had recourse to. 
eiore expressed a wish to leave her a short time, thinking a change would 
e readily perceived after absence. 
_conversation that followed, mention was made of the morning drench. A! 
ue fash of hope darted across my mind, and I thought the mystery of her 
hours. Gay ewiitely dissipated. I imparted my suspicions to him, ran to the phar- 
snd having obtained a lump of crude opium, made an impalpable mixture 
of the opium in %ij boiling water, and adding to it half a pint of 
: this [ carefully strained, and administered to my still intensely suf- 
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idly suppress the outburst of joy when, in a quarter of an hour af- 

| felt satished the patient improved. I gave immediately a similar 

at twelve p. M. her breathing was comparatively tranquil—her extremi- 

varmth which betokened returning circulation, and her pulse had sunk 

ft two more 3) doses prepared as the others, ordering one to be gi- 

jours’ time, and the other at six a. m. if the mare did not continue to 

ne third dose was given; and about three a. m. the mare lay down, 

y told me), slept soundly. ‘ 

er on the next morning about nine o‘clock, and felt convinced that my 

nal beencorrect. I ordered a different diet, gave small doses of anti- 

vder, camphor, and digitalis made into balls with honey ; and in two 

vas so far recovered as to require no more attention than Mr. 
self supply. 

i the middle of May, a fortnight after the latter case, a chesnut cart- 

»iyears old, belonging to Mr. , of Needham, was brought to our 

He had been one long journey at plough, and, being allowed to stand 

{ water to drink while he was warm, was immediately seized with 

ad considerable uneasiness; this was about fourep.m. He was baited 

ier horses, but refused his food, and manifested increasing uneasi- 

sequence of which, he was sent to Harleston (two miles), as I have 
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eceived this information, and examined him, as well as his warmth 
ag would permit, he was bled eight pints, and 3iv aloes Barb. were 
n in ball. ° 

-\ man awoke me with reiterated hallos and appeals to the knock- 

‘uid the horse was dying, and had been getting worse ever since he 

! immediately attended, and on examining my patient, found 

in aggravated resemblance to Mr. "s mare. ‘The position of 
‘remities was the same, but the pain evinced was very acute. 

erhad retired to bed, not being able to endure the sight and denoun- 

‘opriety of sending for us, as the horse was, in his opinion, worth 

‘laying examined the pulse carefully, I was more satisfied as to the 

ithe two cases, and immediately gave two drachms of opium 

re, but substituted coll milk in the absence of gruel. A powerful 

ia was administered, and I retired to the house for a short time to 

Before long the carter ran in to say that the horse was bet- 

“ced he was. I gave two drachms more after an hour had elapsed, 

ist four a. Mm. [ had the satisfaction of seeing him lie down, with 

ch assured me that I was right in the view I had taken of the 





| called and found the horse still improving. I then ordered 
“powder, camphor, and digitalis with honey in a ball; and in four or 
‘‘er careful nursing, he was pronounced convalescent. 
‘aistration of opium in these cases was not the result of having 
*< or recommended, but from the astonishing sedative action'’I had 
* produced by it when given in large doses to horses suffering acute 
““0Us Causes, especially enteritis and spasmodic cholic. 
‘ce. surprised at these large doses of opium ; but in the interitis 
“ode cholic I have administered as much as from 3vj to $j of crude 
““ or eight hours; and in this my brother, Robert Rush, of South 
“Cast equals, if not surpasses me. We have been as successful, I 
““S @8 most practitioners in the treatment of enteritis; nor do we 
“sUpation of the bowels follows the use of opium, which some have 
~ Spoken of. T have now and then witnessed an apparent suspen- 
“estinal action after enteritis; but this is far more likely to be 
‘Se acute inflammation than the effect of opium; and in this 
““ supported by the judgment of my father, who has practiced 


“sy aud who has seen death follow this paralysis without having 
lum, The Veterinarian. 















hug, 
“Sunation of the Mammillary Glands in the Mare, Cow, 


and Sheep. 

oe BY MR. GRESWELL. 
» . othe mare is not of such frequent occurrence as in the cow or 
© Mare generally receiving more attention at the time of parturi- 
op, , Unals do. The glands of the cow likewise, in the generality 
.. “® contrived to yield their peculiar secretion at the time of calving, 
-,,.2 thls of the mare are longer in adapting themselves to it, and 
huis ae pnttate themselves more gradually to the wants of the offspring. 
doe keeping the mare for a great length of time from the foal, 
Nig, Udder. The milk will then induce irritation followed by 
ben, at | have known it to arise from want of attention on the part of 
~) ‘2 Many instances, after weaning the foal, neglect to draw the 
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once or twice aday fora short period ; 
onigin in other causes not by me psn 
oe at ry-be urea are ih my a the udder, 

; ing to abd 
high degree of x . re five 

_ Treatment.—In general it is the case, 
disease in the mare before it has made such progress as it often is allowed to 
do in the cow: this arises from its being considered very dangerous in its na- 
ture. The treatment I advocate consists in bleeding, if the pulse indicates its 
necessity, and giving cachartic medicines. I also insert a rowel or a seton at a 
little distance from the parts affected, and use fomentations to the udder, and, 
subsequently, evaporating lotions. After the bowels have been well acted upon, 
I would administer diuretic and febrifuge medicines, combining these with seda- 
tives if the febrile action continues. iif the inflammation should run on to the 
formation of an abscess, or terminate in gangrene, I should make use of similar 
treatment to that recommended under the same disease in the cow. 

Cows, and especially heifers, are the victims of this malady ; for soon after 
parturition, from an altered as well as an increased secretion going on in these 
most Important glandular structures, tenderness and irritability are produced, in 
consequence of pressure on the nervous fibrille of the parts. They are also 
very subject to this disease at the time the grazier turns them out to fatten, as 
in the generality of cases he removes them from a poor keep to a very nutri- 
tious and succulent pasture; thus suddenly increasing the arterial supply to 
those depending parts ; and those glands not being capable of adapting their 
secerning functions to the augmented volume of blood. The consequence 
of this is, that the milk is increased in quantity and altered in quality from 
stagnation and consequent coagulation of the fluid in the lactiferous cells, 
thus inducing local inflammation ; or it may be caused by calculous concretions 
or sore teats. 

; There are some localities in the county of Lincolnshire, where I have prac- 
tised, in which it is a very rare circumstance to have cows or heifers fed upon 
the land, without their becoming affected with this disease. This I consider 
to depend upon some unknown vegetable product, and which has a decided 


action, not only on the mammillary glands, but also on the synovial mem- 
branes. 


The breeds that are most subject to this disease are those which yield much 
milk, and it occurs immediately after their first calving. It is very common 
in the marshes, in consequence of the animals lying on the ground, which is 
often saturated with moisture. This by evaporation causes a debilitating effect 
on those parts, and thus induces disease. I have no doubt that it is also often 
produced by external injuries, and by various other causes, such as a delete- 
rious atmosphere, &c. &c. 

Some cows require a preventive treatment, more especially those in a ple- 
thoric state. In such cases, I would give a mild cathartic about a week before 
calving, and let them take exercise at their pleasure, allowing them a mode- 
rate quantity of provender, but not of a very nutritious kind. In some cows 
the udder is distended before calving : in such cases they should be milked re- 
gularly. 

When graziers turn out their cows for fattening, if they are not dry, I should 
recommend an astringent to be given, commonly called a drying drench, such 
as alum, from 3iv to $vi, Epsom salts $lb., and vinegar, from Ziv to ¢vi. To 
be given in one pint of water, and repeated if requisite. The udder should 
also be partially emptied two or three times a week. 


Symptoms.—In the first stage of this disease, the cow will be found to give 
an increased quantity of milk, which will be shortly afterwards succeeded 
either by a diminution or an entire suspension of the secretion. The gland 
will swell and feel hard and tender, which will probably be followed by swell- 
ings of the joints and stiffness in the gait, with the hind legs placed wide 
apart. The dewy muzzle, that characteristic symptom of health, will leave 
her; the appetite will be lost, and rumination suspended. There will also be 
a high degree of fever, and a quick and hard pulse. The ears, legs, and 
horns, will be intensely cold. The milk will, in some instances, appear as if 
mixed with blood ; in others, it will be of the consistence of soft curds. Ab- 
scesses will frequently form in different parts of the udder. The milk vein is 
generally enlarged on the affected side. Inflammation of some of the synovial 


which is very hard and tender, 


membranes will occasionally be observed, and, in some cases, terminate in | 


ulceration or anchylosis. If the disease is allowed to take its course, after it 
has arrived at this stage, the bag will become black, and death of the part will 
ensue. The beast will be generally found in a prostrate position, turning her 


head towards the diseased parts, and moaning from intensity of pain; her | 


pulse becomes nearly imperceptible at the jaw, and death too frequently closes 
the scene. 

Treatment.—Should my patient be in good condition, and the pulse much 
accelerated, I would bleed from the milk-vein, and give a dose of cathartic 
medicine, such as mag. sulph., aloes, and sulphur, combined with stimulants ; 
the latter medicinal agents being indispensable in cattle practice, After I had 
opened the bowels, my next object would be to excite the liver and kidneys to 
increased action. I have made use of fomentations topically in this disease 
with considerable benefit, and I consider them most efficacious if frequently 
and carefully applied ; but we cannot, in the generality of instances, meet with 
persons either calculated or willing to comply with our wishes. After the 
employment of fomentations, I have usually resorted to evaporating or refrig- 


erant lotions, consisting of spirits of wine, vinegar, the diacetate of lead and | 


water. If the inflammation is deep-seated, [ would have recourse tu gentle 
stimulants, and which I have used with invariable success. [ consider that 
they act ascounter-irritants. It is also good practice in the first stage of this 
disease to allow the calf to suck, and, if necessary, we must render manual as- 
sistance, and thus get rid of the superabundant milk. At this period I would 
insert a seton on either side of the abdomen, at some distance from the udder, 
and keep it constantly dressed with the oleum nigrem, which is the quickest 
agent we can employ to induce the suppurative action in the skin of those 
animals. After I have augmented or restored the secretions, and if the pulse 
still continues high, I would have recourse to sedatives, such as ext. of bella- 
donna in doses from 3ij to 3iij, which I prefer to all other therapeutics of this 
class. Deep scarifications are of the greatest importance in this disease when 
the bag has become gangrenous ; and I would administer diffusible stimulants, 


combined with aromatics, such as spirit of nit. ether, carb. ammonia, with | 


ginger, gentian, and the bowels being carefully attended to. The scarified 
parts I would dress with a saturated solution of the nitrate of potas, or, if 
requisite, with the oleum nigrum. 
sary, either wholly or in part ; but I would neither recommend nor perform the 
operation on the animal if much debilitated, as she would be likely to siak 
under it. 

This operation is a simple one, and consists in making a circular or semi- 
circular incision above and through the diseased parts. The hemorrhage may 
be stopped by ligature. In some instances we need not apprehend any 
hzmorrhage in consequence of the complete death of the parts. After excit- 
ing the suppurative action, the ulcer may be treated as a common wound ; 
and tonics administered if requisite. This inflammation may run on to the 
formation of abscess instead of gangrene, which is its general termination. 
The abscess is usually very tardy in its formation ; and the best measures to 
be adopted in such cases, are to lay it open with a large sized lancet, and 
dress it with digestive ointment. In some instances we must set up the 
sloughing process by the application of a caustic, and the parts will then rea- 
dily heal. Occasionally, as a consequence of inflammatory action, we have a 
scirrhous state of the glands; and the best method to counteract this Is that 
recommended by Mr. Youatt, in his invaluable work on cattle, viz. ; the iodide 
of potassium, mixed with the milder ointment of mercury. Its application 
calls for a considerable degree of friction, and it produces its effect by causing 
absorption of the deposit. If ulceration of the joints should supervene, they 
will produce an excessive degree of irritation, and, in the generality of cases, 
carry off the patient. In such instances fomentations and quietude are the 
best remedies that can be had recourse to. The teats may,in some instances, 
be slit open with benefit. 

Post-mortem appearances.—In dissection I have found indications of exten- 
sive inflammatory action having existed in the glands themselves, with dark or 
livid blotches, and, frequently, complete sphacelus in different parts of their 
parenchymatous structure. Gangrene more frequently attacks the surround- 
ing cellular tissue, causing that sloughing which so often accompanies this dis- 
ease. In some instances there will be several deep-seated abscesses, contain- 
ing urhealthy looking pus, which has generally a disagreeable fctor. On 
examination of the genital organs, I have remarked that, in some instances, 
these parts participating in the inflammation, and likewise the bladder has 
been in a high state of inflammation. 

The ewe, like others of the class Mammalia, is liable to frequent attacks of 
this disease at the period of parturition, and also at the time of removing the 
lamb. It will also arrive from sudden atmospheric changes, or by lying on 
wet grass, &c., and by the ewe not allowing the lamb to suck when the teats 
are sore, thus producing coagulation of the milk in the udder. | It sometimes 
takes place when the ewe has twins, and one of them dies or 1s —_ — ; 
the consequence of which is, that part of the secretion which nature ha “1 
vided is uncalled for, and becomes a source of irritation, which is followed by 
inflammation. Jt often arises from shearing all the wool off ors — ote 
der to prevent the ewe from clogging ; also from shearing of t y, hee oe 
the natural warm covering being removed, the animal becomes ae o 
chilling blast, or the rain which, at this period of the year, frequently ati 
in torrents, and by which she is rendered more liable to inflammatory a ‘ 


and it is possible that it may have its 


with a quick irritable pulse and a 


that we are called upon to treat this | 


Excision of the glands is sometimes neces- | 


| of which the udder is in 
/ ing that there is a great 
| The preventive go will enna keeping them lo 
before parturition ; also examining them to see : vay 
the sadle at this most important period ' as there is no obstruction in 
The symptoms of this disease in the ewe are very simi 
| tion in the yon viz., she will desert her cipeniinn MUNG yas 
These premonitory signs will naturally awaken suspicion, which ben ~~ 
firmed, the treatment will be nearly the same as that advocated for ahbeos 
As a laxative, the sulphate of magnesia may be given in quantities varyi . 
from ij to iv, combined with ginger, and dissolved in half a pint of water 
When the bowels are opened, nitrate of potassa may be exhibited in doses of 
adrachm, to act upon the kidneys. In some instances the udder may be 
lightly scarified. It is unnecessary for)me to proceed any further with the 


treatment, as it is similar to that of the same disease in the cow. 
The Veterinarian for November, 1840. 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


The Herefords and Short Horns. 

_ Messrs. Editors Cultivator—t recollect noticing in your paper some time 
since, a request that those who have any knowledge of the Hereford cattle, 
would give their opinions of its relative merits compared with the improved 
Short Horns and other varieties. In Mr. Bement’s communication, published 
in the August number, he says ke thinks there has been no importation of Here- 
fords excepting by Mr. Clay, Messrs. Corning & Sotham, and himself. This is 
amistake. Inthe year 1825, if my memory serves me aright, the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting Agriculture, received as a present from Admiral Sir 
Isaac Coffin, of the Royal Navy, a bull and a cow of the true Hereford breed, 
selected either by himselfor his agent in England. There came also with them, 
as a present from the same beneficent gentleman, and improved Short Horn cow, 
(Annabella)—a bull of that breed, (Admural), had before been sent. 

The Hereford cattle were kept for one or two years in the section of the state 
where I then resided, on the farm of John Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, 


The cow never had a calf after coming to this country, and it being supposed 

that she would never breed, she was slaughtered ; but I have been informed that 
on killing her she was found to be with calf. As to the quality of her beef, I 
cannot speak, but I presume Mr. Prince can give information on this or any 
other point relating to these cattle. The cow was certainly considered one of 
the most extraordinary animals for shape and size ever exhibited a: the Brighton 
(Mass.) Cattle stows. 
__ I believe the bull was not patronized to a very great extent while at Roxbury, 
it not being a stock-growing neighborhood, and he was subsequently taken into 
the interior of the state, where, if am not mistaken, he was sold. I saw many 
of this bull’s progeny in the vicinity of where he was first kept, and have owned 
some ofthem. ‘They were generally highly esteemed. They made prodiciously 
powerful and active draught cattle—there was a majesty in their gait, and an 
elasticity and quickness of movement, which I never saw equalled, and which, 
together with their beautiful mahogany color and strong constitutions, made them 
decided favorites with the Yankee teamsters. 

For dairy qualities, the progeny of this bull were, as far as my observation 
extended, an improvement on the stock with which he was crossed. I am aware 
that the Hereford has not the reputation of a milking race, and though this ma 
be generally correct, it is by no means certain that some grade of that blood, 
may not be superior milkers. I will mention an instance in support of this idea. 
Several years ago, some cattle of Bakewell’s celebrated based of Long Horns, 
called Dishley’s or improved Leicesters, were imported to different parts of this 
country. They were famous for fattening, but not for dairy qualities; yet the 
half bloods were generally good milkers, and some of them were uncommonly 
superior in this respeet. I know not how to account for this fact, unless on the 
ground of the constitution of the cross being so much strengthened that they 
were able to resist the inclemencies of the weather, and to digest their food more 
perfectly and make the most of it. 

I will here remark that J knew many and owned several of the progeny of the 
Improved Short Horn bull Admiral, before mentioned as having been presented 
to the Massachusetts Society by Admiral Coffin, and I have no hesitation in 
| saying, that for the ordinary uses to which cattle are applied in the northern sec- 
| tion of our country, I considered the stock of the Hereford bull above alluded to, 
| decidedly preferable. 

From 1830 to 1837, I resided in the state of Maine, and my business was the 
| breeding of various kinds of stock. I had never seen any full bred Improved 
Short Horns, which appeared to possess sufficient hardiness of constitution to 
| adapt them to so rigorous a climate and the hard labor of the yoke to which 
| oxen are there subjected. Accordingly, on commencing operations, I purchased 
of the Hon. John Wells, of Boston, a bull of a cross between the Hereford and 
| the Improved Short Horn with a slight dash of the Bakewell. This bull was 
| the easiest animal to fatten that I ever saw—was of very perfect symmetry, vi- 
| gorous and active—and very heavy in proportion to the bone. His weight at 
six years old, after having been wintered on the coarsest fodder that the farm af- 
forded, was 2000 lbs. 
With this bull, I bred from selected cows of various grades of different fami- 
lies, my object being to manufacture and establish a breed, better adapted than 
any other, to the soil, climate and purposes of the section of the country for 
which they were intended. 

As my stock arrived at an age to have their qualities tested, they gradually 
got into favor: but as the passion of too many was for stock of enormous size, 
_and mine had been bred wholly with regard to useful properties, I had to wait 
| till their superiority could be proved before their merits were generally admitted. 
I however took several prizes, on different descriptions of cattle, at the cattle 
shows of the Kennebec County Agricultural Society. On leaving Maine, I 
sold some of the best stock which I had bred, to Mr. J. W. Haines, of Hallowell. 
T am informed that it is now preferable to any stock ever known in that section. 
Mr. Haines carried several of the highest prizes of the Kennebec shows of 
38 and ’39—and at the recent show, he took the first on milch cows, with one 
| which was bred by myself—the first on bulls, and the first on heifers, of the 

same stock. 

The recent importations of Herefords by Messrs. Corning & Sotham, of your 
city, must by all accounts be very valuable. A gentleman from Boston and a 
_ good judge of stock, lately passed through here on his return from a tour to the 
| west. He had seen the Herefords abuve spoken of, and also had just seen the 
| fine herd of Durhams belonging to Mr. Sullivant, mear Columbus, as well as 
| much other fine stock. He pronounced the Herefords superior in fineness of bone 
and symmetry, to any thing he had ever met with. : 
| Cannot some of your distant readers be gratified by a sight of some of these 

fine Herefords in the Cultivator. The portrait of Mr. Bement’s bull Dalli- 

more, is certainly one of the best figures I have ever seen. His death must be 
| a great public as wel! as individual loss. 
| The remarks of Mr. A. B. Allen, in the October number of the Cultivator, 
| on the working and fattening properties of the Herefords, I have no doubt are 
| correct ; neither have I any doubt that wherever strong constitutions are re- 
quired, and oxen are wanted for the yoke, the Herefords will be preferred to 
the Improved Short Horns, and perhaps to all other breeds. 

Mr. Allen expresses some surprise that the lately imported Herefords have 
so wide hips and loins, and says the Herefords he had before seen, were narrow 
at these points. I cannot think the Herefords are generally deficient in this 
particular. Youatt, in his work on cattle, published under the direction of the 
British Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, speaking of the prefer- 
ence given by the Duke of Bedford to the Herefords, af er repeated trials 
with nearly all other breeds in England, after mentioning some objections to 
the Herefords generally, says of the Duke’s cattle, ‘they retain all the length 
of quarter, and much of the wideness and roundness of hip and fullness of 
thigh, which have ever been esteemed the peculiar excellencies of the Here- 
‘fords. A few of them might in their fore-quarters be mistaken for Devon- 
shires; but with a broadness of chime and weight behind, which the Devons 

} ely attained.”—[page 211.] 

e > ‘in Ieivoig mires. grand object should be to obtain the breed best cal- 
culated for the particular situation for which it was designed. Each has its 
peculiar excellercies and defects, and the one which may be best for some lc- 
cations and purposes, may be worst for others. The great error in public 
opinion of the present day in regard to all kinds of stock, is the passion for 
great size. The only correct medium, is, I think, that of your correspondent R., 
in the August number, “the only desirable size is where we find the greatest 
weight in the smallest relative compass.” 

I had intended to have added a word on the “quackery” of some of your 
neighbors’ remarks and advertisements of “thorough bred Berkshire baie un- 
alloyed by black Siamese,” &c. but your correspondent D. of Cambri or “in 
has shown that matter off in so true a light, that I have but little to o wt - 
regard to the original color of the Berkshire swine, I will adhe t — 
Dickson’s Agriculture, a large quarto work published in os hi mo rte ms 
years since, cea on artim, a boar ee oA — 

iven. They were both of a reddish brown, wit spots. 

What te, Seve the a Ay! andi in the improvement of the Berkshire ~_ 
of swine, I will not pretend to say; but I think there cannot be a iy oe onc 
doubt that the originals were entirely too coarse ; and as has aa y nape 
one, of the Improved Short Horned cattle, unless great care and Oceti al 
constantly used in breeding, they will revert back and bring out the objection 

anrorD Howarp. 
points of the old stock. Cultivater. 

Zanesville, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1840. 
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abtig 2 ACES AND M4’rcHES TO COME. 
APALAGHTCO , = —. ‘sence Tuesday, 23d Feb. 
a Cy eR 
Fort Smita, Arks. pain Seogh es, 10th Feb. 

st Tuesday in Feb. 


ana Course, J. C. S$ Meeting, 3d Wednesday in March. 
New Yorke -----* J.C . ist Spring Mee Pinion Course, Ist Tuesday in May. 
PINEVILLE, S.C. - - - St. stephens J. C. Meeting, 26th Jan. 

Raripges, La-----: ~. C. Races, Wellsfield Course, Jan. 20. 

Savannah, Ga.--- . Course, Annual Mocting. 98 Tesstey in Jan. 

Sr. Josprn, Fla. . .- Annual , Calhoun Course, 1, February 9. 
TRENTON, N Eagle Course, Ist Spring Meeting, last Tuesday in April. 


Stallions for 1841. 


YR Notices like the following (never exceeding twolines) will be inserted during the season 
for Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of 
Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


AND by Sir Charles, dam by King Herod, at the Hampton Race Course, near Au- 
poorng Lig ee the management of S.W. Shelton. : 


BALIE PEYTON, at the stable of Arthur M. Payne, four miles west of Warrenton 
Fauquier Co., Va., at $30 and $50. . ’ 


BILL AUSTIN, by Bertrand, dam by Timoleon, at the residence of James Henderson, 
Esq., Newberry Dist., S. C. 


BLACK PRINCE, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Sir Archy, at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 
Decatur, Ga. 


BELSH 1ZZAR, Imp., ch., by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at Nashville, 
Tenn., at $75.—Thomas Alderson. 


CUSSETA CHIEP, by Andrew, out of Viragoby Wild-air, at Cusseta Old Town, Ala.,the 
residence of Col. John Woolfolk, at $30. 


DUANE, by Imp. Iledgford, out ot Goodloe Washington, atthe Washington Race Course, 
D. C., at $50.—Wm. Holmead. 


EMANCIPATION, Imp., by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at the farm of B. P. Gray, two 
miles west of Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100, and $1 to the groom, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the stable of Ool. J. 
Crowell, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., ten miles below Columbus, Ga., at $75, with $1 to gr. 






































PORTSMOUTH, by Imp. Luzboronzh. out of Polly Peachem by John Richards, at Jack- 
son, N.C., at $25, under the care of John White. 

RODOLPH, b., by Archy of Transpo:t, dam by Haxall’s Moses, at the residence of W. 
Bowman, Bardstown, Ky., at $35 and 350. 


SHARK, bl., by Eclipse, out of Lady L.irhtfoot by Sir Archy, at Independence, William- 
son Co., Tenn., at $60 and $75, and $! to the groom, 





























Kentucky Hunters on the Coast of California. 

In Dana's * Two Years Before tae Mast,” we find the following account of 
an instance of summary justice administered to a murderer by a party of Ken- 
tucky Hunters, on the shores of the Pacific. It seems that Kentuckians make 
their footprints deep and legible wherever they tread. 

“ Revolutions are matters of coustan' occurrence in California. The are got 
up by men who are at the foot of the ladder and in desperate circumstances,just as 
a new political party is started by such men in our own country. The only 
object, of course, is the loaves and fishes ; and instead of caucasing, libelling, 
feasting, promising, and lying, as with us, they take muskets and bayonets, and 
seizing upon the presidio and custom-house, divide the spoils, and declare a new 
dynasty. As for justice, they know no law but will and fear. A Yankee, who 
had been naturalized, and become a Catholic, and who had married in the coun- 
try, was sitting in his house at the Pueblo de los yey with his wife and chil- 
dren, when a Spaniard, with whom he had had a difficulty, entered the house, 
and stabbed him tothe heart before them all. The murderer was sized by some 
Yankees who had settled there, and kept in confinement until a statement of the 
whole affair could be sent to the governor-general. He refused to do anything 
about it, and the countrymen ofthe murdered man, seeing no prospect of justice 
being administered, made known that if nothing was done, they should try the 
man themselves. It chanced that, at this time, there was a company of forty 
trappers and hunters from Kentucky, with their rifles, who had made their head- 
quarters at the Pueblo; and these. together with the Americans and Englishmen 
in the place, who were between twenty and thirty in number, took possession of 
the town, and waiting areasonable time, proceeded to try the man according to 
the forms of their own country. A judge and jury were appointed, and he was 
tried, convicted, sentenced to be shot, and carried out before the town with his 
eyes blindfolded. The names of all the men were then put into a hat, and each 
one pledging himself to perform his duty, twelve names were drawn out, and the 
men took their stations with their rifles, and firing at the word, laid him dead. 
He was decently buried, and the place was restored quietly to the proper autho- 
rities A general, with titles enough for a hidalgo, was at San Gabriel, and is- 
sued a proclamation as long as a fore-top bowline, threatening destruction to the 
rebels, but never stirred from his fort; for forty Kentucky hunters, with their 
rifles, were a match fora whole regimenf of hungry, drawling, lazy half-breeds. 
This affair happened while we were at San Pedro, (the port of Pueblo,) and we 
had all the particulars directly from those who were on the spot. A few months 
afterwards, another man, whom we had often seen at San Diego, murdered a 
man and his wife on the high road between the Pueblo and Sau Louis Rey, and 
the foreigners not feeling themselves called upon to act in this case, the parties 
being all natives, nothing was done about it; and I frequently afterwards saw 
the murderer at San Diego, where lie was living with his wife and family.” 





Coursing. ; 

‘‘ Some years ago, whan the diversion of coursing was more fashionable than 
at present, two ardent lovers of the sport, who had bestowed great pains and at- 
tention on the breed and management of greyhounds—both of them knowing 
hands in this respect—accidentally met whilst riding on the turnpike road. The 
subject of conversation was coursing, and particularly the comparative speed of 
the hare and the greyhound. One boasted—and not without good reason, too, 
of the superiority of his dogs over any hare ; and unbesitatingly declared that 
no hare could possibly escape them ‘I can,’ said the other, * show you a hare 
that neither yourdogs nor any other dogs in Yorkshire, however superior, can, 
so far from killing, even give her a turn.’ ‘Ill lay twenty guineas to one,’ re- 
joined the other, ‘that you are wrong.’ ‘ Done!’ was the reply. 

“The wager was laid, and the time of the meeting was appointed with this 
condition, that one was to bring his best dog, and the other was to do the same. 
They accordingly met. ‘The hare was soon found on her accustomed form, on 
a fidge of land in a fallow field. ‘ Now,’ said the one who had accepted the wa- 
ger, ‘ we will even take, for this time, an advantage of her position. One dog 
was placed in one furrow, and the other in the next—the hare occupying the 
centre of theland. Both dogs were placed even: the hare was put up; andthe 
dogs were slipped at the same moment. Away went the hare, still continuing 
to run on the ridge of the land, and the dogs, of course occupying the furrows on 
each side. Neither could come near her. On reaching the extremity of the field, 
both dogs flew over the hedge at the same moment. The next field was grass. 
The hare carefully watching her pursuers, then increased her speed, and leaving 
them far behind, the dogs lost sight of her, and, panting, stood with their tongues 
hanging out, gazing at eachother. The loser of the wager was satisfied, and de- 
<lared, such was the superiority of his dog, that if he had not seen the fact, he 
would not have believed it. The hare, whichhad been coursed some scores of 
times, was afterwards shot, and weighed ten pounds and a half.” 





Miss Mitford’s Sketch of “ A Farmyard.” 

“* A pleasant and stirring scene was the barnyard of Farmer Holden of Hilton, 
one of the principal tenants of our friend Colonel Lisle of that ilk (if it be per- 
mitted to a Southron to borrow that expressive phrase), on one of the pleasant- 
est and sunniest evenings of this last month of April, when, as if to overset all 
the calculations of all the almanac-makers from Mr. Mur hy downward, and in 
direct nce of those safer general prognostics derived from old experience, 
there has not fallen in this fair county of Berks, from the first to the thirtieth, 
one single drop of rain. A bright and liveiy scene did the barnyard of Hilton 
Great Farm exhibit on that bright April evening. Seen between the large 
wheatricks and beanstaks and hayricks, the barns and stables, the carthouses, 
henhouses, and pigsties, which, together with the old-fashioned rambling dwel- 
ling-house, large enough to form two or three fine cottages ornées in these de- 
generate days; seen between the various buildings which with all conceivable 
irregularity surrounded the spacious farmyard, glittering with the clean crisp 
covering of straw with which it was very literally intobe and giving due token 
of their Stree by bleating of lambs, seeking their mothers, and ewes in pur- 
suit of their lainbs, by barking of dogs, and shouting of men and boys, were the 
fine flocks of Farmer Holden returning from their distant pastures to the fold in 
a rich meadow near the homestead ; horses mounted by young carter-boys sitting 
loungingly upon their naked backs, and riding them to and from ‘the village pond 
with an indescribable air of lazy pride ; whilst cows driven by urchins on foot 
somewhat brisker, but every whit as dirty, stumbled amongst the sheep and jos- 
tled the horses in their haste to reach the calves, who were lowing in their pens 
eager for the moment that should at once appease their own ‘ pleasant enemy 
Hanger,’ and relieve the ‘ mothers of the herd’ cf their milky burden. 

“t Mingled with these larger comers and goers, biped and qu 


with occasional » together 


rs-by, as the thrasher or the seedsman flung bimself heavi- 


ly over the threshold of the barn, or the ploughman stalked from the stable to the 
ja were innumerable lesser denizens of this well-peopled agricultural de- 
ne., 















the barndoors, dabbled in the ponds, fluttered and discon i 
; tented 
¢ or perched in hap freedom on the roofs of the different buildinge 
one or two small children, one with a kitten in its hand, lean- 
eagerly over the low hatchgate which extended from side to side of the dee 
porch, as if | to escape from this their own peculiar coop, added to 
leness of the — po seen in its tender n 
won one side o} t old dark porch, 
early honeysuckle already pening forth its buds, flourished a the ie 
July stocks, wall flowers, po yanthuses sent their sweet breath through the lat- 
tice windows divided by rich stone mullions; a large cherrytree waved its sno 
blorsoms, scattering light at one end of the house, backed by a rich rosy-tinted 
almond scented coche whilst in a nook between a dark fagot-pile and a huge 
open carthouse the sun glanced upwards on an old eldertree, turning the trunk 
into gold, and the wide-speading branches drooping with the weight of the re- 
dundant foliage, and the swelling flower-buds into pendant emeralds ; the clouds 
were white and fleecy, the sky of the brightest and purest blue, and the woody 
uplands which formed the framework of the scenery full of hedge-row timber 
just putting forth its youngest and most delicate ‘ greenth.’ ” 





B of Horses in France. 

Attention has been tt a directed of late years in France to the im- 
provement of the breeds of horses, of which some are possessed of properties 
useful and peculiar to the country, the great desideratum to be supplied being 
the acquisition and naturalization of horses of pure race and greater speed. 
When any article is desirable and expedient in a national point of view. the 
government is not slow in its direct intromission, and accordin ly with that fa- 
culty for systematising, in which that people are so ready and expert, a grand 
plan was speedily traced and organized for forming some extensive establish- 
ments or haras, or convenient open grounds and buildings for the reception, pas- 
ture, and superintendence of the best breed, in various districts of the country, 
for which models were to be found in Hungary and the Crimea. At yearly 
exhibitions of horses premiums are awarded to all such breeders or farmers as 
shall produce horses of the most approved qualities, and to encourage individuals 
in improving their stock, the choicest horses are supplied from the haras to the 
proprietors of brood mares for a trifling consideration. A permanent commis- 
sion for the examination and registration of horses of pure blood is constituted, 
at the head of which are the Duc Decazes, Count de Flahaut, with seven other 
distinguished persons, under whom are different services conducted by inspector- 
generals, directors of the haras, and directors of the depots of entire horses, &c. 
These most useful institutions, however, springing out of and attached to the 
system of these haras, are doubtless those of the “ Royal veterinary schools” 
and “ Royal vergeries,”” the latter a kind of horse-folds, as it may be said. The 
advancement of veterinary science by training scientifically to the practice per- 
sons of superior general attainments, and thus elevating to the dignity of a pro- 
fession an art hitherto abandoned to a class of men of such low degree, ay to be 
without pretensions to more than the commonest rudiments ef education, when 
any at all, has long been felt in this country to be a consnmmation earnestly 
to be wished, but oF which the means to the end could not be exactly compre- 
hended without the intervention of the state, which was not a very probable 
event. In France, however, the object is at once attained, or in progress, by 
these veterinary schools, of the principles on which, founded and to be governed, 
the following outline may perhaps be one of some interest generally :— 

There are three of these schools—one at Alfort, near Paris, another at Lyons, 
and a third at Toulouse. Any one is admissable into these schools from sixteen 
to twenty-five years of age; some at the charge of parents, others entitled to 
a whole or a half bourse, which would seem something like the exhibitions for 
the universities attached to various grammer-school foundations here. The 
charge for board and education is 360 francs per annum, or about £14 8s., 
payable quarterly and in advance ; all the pupils are subject to the same regime, 
clothed in the same manner, and receive the same instruction. The time of 
entrance is fixed for the first Monday in October of each year ; no one can be 
admitted without the authorization of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce ; 
the candidates authorized to present themselves do not definitively take rank 
among the pupils until, on examination before a competent jury, they are 
proved to possess the requisite conditions, which are to be able to read and write 
correctly, and to forge a horse or ox shoe, en deux chaudes—a technical expres- 
sion, which seems to imply the making the shoe in two heats, or whilst the iron 
is twice heated in the fire for the operation. Every request for authorization to 
enter into the Veterinary Schools must be addressed to the Minister of Agricul- 
ture before the 1st of September at latest, with a copy of the register of the 
birth of the petitioner, a certificate of good conduct, and an attestation that he 
nas been vaccinated, or has had the small pox. The government defrays the 
expenses of one hundred and twenty bourses, one for each department, at the 
nomination of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce upon the presentation 
of the Prefect, and thirty-four on the direct nomination of the Minister. These 
bourses are all divided into half bourses. In order to attend a demi-bourse a pu- 
pil must have studied six months at least as a pupil paying pension, and that he 
shall have distinguisbed himself by the regularity of his conduct and success in 
his studies. ‘The pupil entitled to a demi-bourse may obtain a second, but al- 
ways as areward of good conduct and successful progress. ‘The Minister of 
War supports at the Veterinary School at Alfort forty military pupils for the 
service of the cavalry. The pupils who, after four years’ study, are adjudged 
capable of exercising the veterinary art, receive a diploma as a veterinary sur- 
geon, the cost of which are fixed at 100 francs. The Veterinary Schools have 
hospitals attached to them for the reception and treatment of diseased animals. 
The owners of these horses have only to pay the alimentary charge, of which the 
price is yearly fixed. It is clear that an institution so well conceived, and con- 
ducted on rules and principles so well ordered, cannot fail to answer the impor- 
tant and economical purposes of the founders, by producing a class of educated 
and skilful practitioners, capable of readering great service both to the state and 
individuals, . Morning Herald. 





Another “ Black Bottle” Affair. 

Court of Requests—Tower Hamlets.—The presiding commissioners had 
scarcely taken their seats on the bench ere the crier called out the names of 
“Martin against Brown,” which had the effeet of produding a brace of little wo- 
men in front of the bench. This case goes to show that a “ black bottle ” may 
lead to a row amongst other people besides bad-tempered peers and subservient 
captains. 

‘Seventeen and sixpence that glass cost me, second-hand !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Martin, speaking af the commissioners, ‘‘ and very cheap it was too.” 

“* What glass is that you are alluding to!” inquired a commissioner. 

‘My looking glass, sir,” said Mrs. Martin; “ this here woman. broke it—but 
it’s no wonder such things should happen when people lifts their hands to their 
mouth so often ” 

Mrs. Brown, the defendant in the case, was a particularly red-faced individu- 
al. She had besides, that peculiar obliquity of vision which enabled her to 
‘take a sight” of the ceiling and floor of the court at one and the same time, 
and which is vulgarly termed a squint. Mrs. Brown had as yet listened very 
placidly to the proceedings ; still she had, like most other ladies a due propor- 
tion of tartaric acid in her composition, for when she heard her opponent, Mrs. 
Martin, allude to persons lifting their hands to their mouths, she seemed to con- 
sider it a reflection upon herself; she, in consequence, bristled up indignantly, 
and exclaimed, *‘I hopes, mum, you don’t mean to insinerwate anything agin 
me.”’ 

‘“* Ah,” said the plaintiff, with an ominous shake of the head, ‘‘I never know’d 
any good come of people carrying a pocket-pistol.” 

The commissioners seemed mightily puzzled at all this. They had heard of 
black bottles before, as most other people have done, and could easily suppose 
that two simple women might quarrel on so trivial a subject as their betters 
(query) had done before them, and that the said quarrel might take place with 
equally as much propriety in a garret in Whitechapel as in a barrack-room at 
Brighton, or— 

“In the starry light of a summer's night 

On the banks of the blue Moselle ;”’ 
but the term “ pocket-pistol”’ was a stumbling block they could not get over, a 
regular ‘‘flabbergasterer.” They possibly imagined that the ‘“ cock-eyed” 
Mrs. Brown was an irascible, dangerous person, a female duellist, and that she 
carried a pocket pistol for the purpose of obtaining honoradle satisfaction at the 
‘hands of some offending ‘‘ Snooks”’ of her own sex, and that therefore a breach- 
of the peate was to be apprehended. Be that as it may, the court called upon 
Mrs. Martin to explain the meaning of the phrase “ pocket pistol.” 

Mrs Martin: Please your worship it means a small gin bottle, which the tip- 
plers carry in their pockets toenjoy a drop when they think proper without be- 


ing seen. 

Bion the plaintiff's story, it appeared that Mrs. Brown, the defendant, occu- 
pied a ready furnished room in her house. Among other articles of conveni- 
ence provided for her accommodation, was a looking glass, which the defendant 
contrived to break, after, as Mrs. Martin averred she had been, indulging in sun- 
dry “long pulls” at the black bottle, or pocket pistol, which never contained 
anything weaker thanrum. It was for the value of this glass, 17s. 6d., that these 
proceedings were instituted. 

Commissioner: Then you mean to say she was intoxicated when she broke 
the glass ! 

Plaintiff: I am quite sure she was, your worship, for I had seen her go round 
the corner to the Blue Posts no less than four times that afternoon, to get the 
little “ black bottle ” filled. 

Defendant: Excuse me, mum, but that’s a lie. (Laughter.) 

Commissioner : It appears to have been all caused by the black bottle. Well 





Pigs of all ages and all sizes lay wallowing about the yard ; and . 
try of every denomination, from geese and turkeys to bantams and pigeons, on 


Mrs. Brown, how will you pay the money ! 


een 


p|glass. Ifyou get drunk you must take the consequences. 








naetni alga dente T took the lodgings I did’nt agree to 


Commissioner: Nonsense, you cannot expect her to be at the loss of the 


eB . . \. Let me advise you 
otha ap ue carrying the “ black bottle ; they are dangerous articles, and 


God b t people into . good \ deol of trouble. 

‘“ e p me, yer wors ip,” : : Bown, “ what am I to . 

te sores, hetipn ¥ denn, gon'd be wersy gied to carry a black, botiles 
ommissioner: It was not the b bottl wok AF 

pre ce but th e stuff that was vag" ac e caused the mischief in this in- 

After a short consultation, the court adjudged Mrs. Brown t 

and costs at 2s. per week, and so ended this affair of the « black Donte, the debt 


DIALOGUE 
Between the boy Jones (found under the sofa in the Palace,) and the Members 


of the Privy Council. 
Examined by Melbourne—How wai Master Jones, that 


wie the a p Aims mead to any other way? 
ones— Cause, when I was in the P 

“never to darken the doors again ;” rt bay ere ps T was told 
more pane-ful te get in that way. + “hough it was 

Melbourne— What did you do first, after you got in? 

Boy—I tried if I could see anything of her Majesty. 

Melbourne—And what were your intentions, sirrah 2 

Boy—Strictly honorable, in course. 

a at did you see her Majesty 1 

oy—No, but I seed the “young ’un.” M { 

Melbourne—Start! and whore yt boy? rs soe ose 

Boy— Why, a rum go, tobe sure ! 

on ey boy, answer me seriously—did you see me in the Palace ? 

y es, seed and heerd you, too; you wor a-giving directions to th 
cook about sending the dinner to the bakehouse. (Much laughter at the Pre. 
mier’s expense. ° 

Melbourne (aside)—Egad, he’s right there, at ‘ id 
see anything else! , . PERS (So the bey) Dia ate 

Boy—Yes, lots of things besides. 

Palinerston—Atten! to me, boy. Do you recollect 
through the building, you met me or not? 
Boy—Sartinly Idid. I peeped into a dressing-room, and seed you a staring 
into a iookimg-glass, like winking ! 

Cupid—What did you think Fess doing? 

Boy—Making faces, I spose. (No doubt the lad meant to say making 
up aface.) I never seed such a Guy in al} my born days. (A grin amonp 
the Council.) 8 

Fox Maule—Leave him to me, Palmy ; it’s very clear that he’s too mueh for 
you. Now, sitrah, you say yuu hid yourself under the sofa whenever you heard 
anybody coming—pray what did you hear in that situation? 

Boy—Some queer things, I can tell you—uneommon ! Fust, I heard the vet- 
nuss say she sheuld like a drop of summut short, and then she said as how little 
babbies were sich. nasty little beggars ; and the head-nuss said yes, only the 
were uncommon well paid for attending to em. And then I heerd her Majenty 
come in and ax the missus vether she hadn’t heerd them a-kissing of the babbs 
vich, gentlemen, was contrairy to the regulations of the nussery ; and the vet. 
nuss said as how it were all a mistake, as she hadn't any fancy that vay; and 
the head-nuss said the wery same. ° 

Fox Maule—Very. well, boy, you have told what you heard ; now tell us what 
you saw, while, hid, as you say ! 

Boy—I didn’t see much, ’cos as how I was obligated to keep uncommon 
close, for fear of being seen myself. But, as I was-a-laying under the sofer, 
who should come and. sit on it, but vun of the nusses ;: but all I could see was a 
pair of Lilly-vite legs: In course I dussn’t stir for my life. Another time! 
peeped out, and blest if I didn’t see the vet-nuss go toa cupboard in a corner of 
the room, and help herself to something vut of a dark-colored mahogany-looking 
bottle ; and ven she were gone out for a minute or two,.jist to show the young 
‘un to her Majesty, says-I to myself, I'll jist see what yeu’ve been a-drinking on, 
and blow me, gentlemen, if it warn’t cherry-brandy! (General laughter—Hob- 
house smacking his lips.) 

Fox Maule—Well, did you see anything else ? 

Boy—Nothing perticklar, as I know un; except it were, as I were a-going 
along one of the long passages, I seed Prince Halbert a kissing one of the Maids 
of Honor, I think they calls.’em. 

Fox Maule—This is important, gentlemen—pray attend to the lad. 

Boy—Quite true—so-help me! He were running arter her like a good ‘un, 
and were werry near seeing me, only | popped into a door-way in the dark 
And then he cotched her at the further end, and give her sitch a smack—my 
precious eyes! Knowing as how if he cotch’d me, he’d give mea rare wop- 
ping, I cut my lucky as fast as ever I could, and got to my old quarters under 
the sofer. 

[A whispering consultation here took place among the Council, and it was 
finally agreed, that for fear of more delicate disclosures, the boy should not be 
questioned further at present. At the same time, as a proper punishment for 
seeing and hearing what he had confessed to already, it was held needful to pass 
some sentence upon him.] 

Melbourne—Well, my lad, we have agreed to give you three months at the 
mill. How do you like that ? 

Boy—lI don’t mind it a brass farden. I means to publish a. full and perticklar 
account as soon as [ gets out again. I saw a man from Coalburn about it yes- 
terday ; and while I am on the mill, I shall have lots of time to think over it. 

[Exit boy guarded—the Council breaks up. 
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Naroueon’s Art of War.—Bonaparte recast the art of war. He made 
no secret of his system. Many of the details of it were set forth at the out- 
set of his career. His pamphlet, styled ‘‘The Supper of Beaucaire,” was 
published shortly after the capture of Toulon. In that little work, whilst 
striving to prove that the armies of the republic must triumph against thei 
enemies, foreign and domestic, he explains how it siould be brought avout, 
fortified places were to be masked, not besieged ; guns of heavy calibre were 
to be laid aside, and eight and four pounders to be used in their stead ; marches 
were to be performed without baggage, which the Romans so appropriately 


styled impedimenta ; masses-were to de concentrated upon a given point. Ai 
this he himself faithfully put in practice afterwards. And for the glory o! the 
Italian army and his own, he could add, as an historian, Soldiers, you have 


made forced marches without shoes, you have bivouacked without brandy, you 
have fought without hread. Again, in one of his newspaper contributions* 10 
defence of the first Italian campaign, he hesitates not to reduce his system ” 
an abstract principle for the benefit of all who can avail themselves of © 
He declares ‘‘ the art of war consists in having, with an inferior army, 4 force 
always greater than the enemy’s, on the point to be attacked, or on the poll 
which is attacked.” And surely this is plain enough when told ; generalship 
can do no more; the greater power, and it has too frequently proved itsel! 
such to: be denied, must do: the rest: nam in rebus bellicis: maxime dominatur 
Fortuna! But not a whit of fear had Bonaparte that his system could be ¥e 
braced and appropriated by rival at home or by adversary in the field ; -* 
adds, very frankly, ‘ But this is learned neither from beoks no! by practice s 
it is an hability of conduct which properly constitutes genius 1n Ww! 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





> . . , ’ ourrienne § Me 
* It is one of the articles. he wiote to Bourrienne’s dictation.—Vide Bourrte" 
moirs. . 





rae : . sf at tl s thea 
Covent Garpen.— The Critic” is the worst revival sttempted at tis 


tre. One of those unhappy pieces of familiar wit, whioh have bee? left to me 


: = er 
discretion of the players to alter, adapt, or mangle.as they pleased, apy 
tinences with which it is on this occasion interlarded exceed all bounds abe 
ration. It has ouly this advantage, so presented, that the mind agen pore 

ot quit 


divested of all notion of Sheridan or Sheridan's meaning, the actors 4" 
so offensive as they otherwise would have been. 














TRAINING STABLE. train a st@ 
HE Subscriber has engaged the services ‘of Mr. Pleasant H. Row!'ett 7. ion Meet 
ble of horses at the Washington Race Course, D. C., for the ——— PF pplication 
ing. Gentlemen wishing their horses trained are reqnested'to make ea! bey . 
The stable will be opened for the reception of horses by the 16th of Februa y MEAD 
(Jan. 26-tlmr] we. HOD! 





SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D.C. Cou 
‘ following Sweepstakes will come off over the Washington City 
Spring Meeting of 1841. three or mor 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, 
to make arace. Toclose Ist of April. Now two subs., via :— 
Gov. Sam). Sprigg. James Loag. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, ' 
makearace. Toclose as above. address the st 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to the above stakes, are requested ! Ml HOLMEAD 
seriber at Washington City, D. C.— (Jan. 23-tlapr) we. 


FORT SMITH (Arks.) SPRING RACES. ¢ May, and cont: 
HE Fort Smith (Arks.) Spring Races will commence on the 10th 0 ’ 
nue four days. ; 

First Day—Purse $10@ , Mile heats. 

Second Day—Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

Thtrd Day—Purse $350, biys~4. ay — cnaat 

Fourth Ladies’ Purse . Four mile heats. 

A etn, Oren for 3 yr. olds will come off the day before the Purses, 
$25 ft., Mile heats, to which the Proprietor will add $50. fhe heats, on the frst M 

The Races will be opened by Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mi i eaNjAYERS, S*) 
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sub. $100 ea 





day in May. Now one sub.—{Jan. 23.) 
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& _ APALACHICOLA (Fia.) RACES. 
* {£ First and Annual Meeting for will commence on the new > 
sii “Vay, the 23d of February next, and continue five days, free for tng eras, msere, rr | 
+, ding in the United States. The following purses are offered, and sportsmen are hereby 
the = * vited to attend, 
pod 


 pirst Day—Purse $200, Mile heats. 
you . cond Day— Purse $300, Two mile heats. 





and rurd Day—Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
had rifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
- 4 J.B. Wess, Sec’y—(Jan. 16-41.) D. G. RANEY, Prop’r. 
SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY CHARACTERS. 
HE splendid volume, entitled ** Sporting Scenes and Country Characters,” by Mar- 
tingale, beautifully illustrated with upwards of fifty engravings on wood, has just 
een imported, and 1s for sale by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 
prief contents of the subjects treated of in this work:—Fox Hunting, Hare Hunting, 
siag Hunting, Otter Hunting, Coursing, The True Sportsman: Grouse, Partridge. Phea- 
sant, Snipe, Duck, and Woodcock Shooting, &c. &c.; Preservation of Game ; The Rab- 


»1 Catcher; Land Rail and Quail Shooting; The Fly-Fisher; Trout Fishing ; Trolling; 

Float Fishing, &c. &c. s 
p. A. & €V. have also recently received that interesting volume, The Noble Science, 

, Few General Ideas on Fox Hunting, for the Use of the Rising Generation of Sports- 


sen, by F. P. Deline Radcliffe, Esq., Master of the Hertfordshire Hounds, with numerous 
peautiful illustrations. 


Also The Sporting Oracle and Almanac of Rural Life for 





| told 
. was 


@ 
=] 


1841, edited by ‘‘ Vates,” illus- 
(Jan. 16-1t.) 


ated with twelve highly finished engravings on steel. 
SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
T= following Sweepstakes are how open to come off over the above Course at the 
ry Meetings of 1841. The First Spring Meeting will commence on Tuesday, 
Af ru 2i 1. 





kf FIRST SPRING MEETING. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
sake arace. Toclose Ist of March. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
yake arace. To close as above 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 4 yr olds that never won, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile 
eils, three Or more to make a race. To close as above. 
; SECOND SPRING MEETING. 
Ne. 1. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., to which the proprietor will 
gad $500 “4 more than two start, Four mile heats, three or more to make arace. To 
ose aS above, 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
jake arace. ‘To close as above. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, three or more 
make arace. To close as above. 
Nominations to the above Stakes left at the Office of the “* Spirit of the Times,” N. Y., 
lirected to the Subscriser at Trenton, N. J. post marked on or before the Ist of March, 
be ln S@ason. O. BAILEY, Sec’y. 
rrenton (N. J.),Jan. 4, 1841, (Jan. 9.) 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
A st PERIOR POINTER, well broke. staunch, and fetches well. 
fi. culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Ya 


Mile heats, three or more to 





For further parti- 
{jy ll-tf) 


, RAILROAD HOTEL, TALLAHASSEE, Fla. 

HE subscribers beg leave respectfully to inform their friends, and the travelling 
community at large, that they have opened the above house, where every attention 
be given to t»e comforts of those who may favor them with their patronage. 

Jan. 16.) PARK & HARRIS. 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 
T= celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q 
and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on accom- 
lating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 
of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 
ware ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. 
Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses a 
od temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considered the best of 
ny other horse in the country; they prove to be the fastest trotters, and bave been sold 
rom $100 to $1900. Tuere is now of his stock, in the city of New York, that offers te 
ot fifteen miles against any other horse. 
Factor may be seen at Shepherd’s ‘* Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street and 
proaaway. 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” orto 
HMon ABRAHAM MILLER, 
yf Oct. 31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


DRONE. 
time | T= subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm him eut for one or two 
a a seasons, Or would, if more desirable, sel! him for a fair price. Drone’s young colts, 
vy one yearold, and just weaned, are very promising. He has but two 8 yr. old colts, 
no thorough-bred 2 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.olds have each won two sweep- 
stakes this year.—[nov. 2]) JAS. B. KENDALL. 


— OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

Ts folowing Sweepstakes are now open, to be rum over the Oakland Course—to 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h.ft., Two mile heats. Now one sub. :— 
ie! Davenport. 


lose onthe Ist January, 184). 
2, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats. 
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FALL 1841. 
3, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100, ft. Two mile heats. Now 3 subs. :— 
J. M. Pindell Y.N. Oliver W. W. Bacon 


4. Post Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, P. P., to which the Proprietor adds a plate 
$250, five or more to make a race, Two mile heats. Now three subs.:— 
J. M. Pindell W. W. Bacon G. Malory 
SPRING MEETING, 1843. 
5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 {t., to which the proprietor adds a 
up, value $500, twenty to make a race, Two mile heats. Now fifleen subs. :— 


Valu 


M. Pindel) W.T. Ward Harry Daniel 
J. M. Pindell W. T. Ward Harry Daniel 
Holton & Russell R. H. Long Sidney Burbridge 
vas Y.N. Oliver V. W. Bac Wm. Buford, sen. 
Gibson Malory J. G. Boswell & H.W. Farris J. G. Boswell & H.W.Farris 


STALLION STAKE FOR FALL 1844, 
6. For 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more te make a race, Two mile heats ; 
luse as above. Now seven subs. :— 

Y. N. Oliver names the get of Birmingham 
W. W. Bacon names tne get of Monmouth Eclipse 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker 
W. Buford, sen., names the get of Cripple 
A. L. Shotwellnames the get of Grey Eagle 
R. H. Long names the get of Wagner 
J. C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 

PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1844. 
> for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. 
$.:— A. L. Shotwell Y.N. Oliver. 

ove you have alist of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close the 
H ; January, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 
, WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Louisville J. C., Louisville, Ky. 
Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


Produce Stake New two 
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ANDREW. bt 
HIS distinguished Stallion, the sire of Audrewetta, Balie Peyton, Count Zaldivar, 
Mary Elizabeth, anda host of other **good ’uns,” will make his next season at the 
ipton Race Course, under the management of Mr.S. W. SHELTON. Jan. 2-1t) 


SWEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, D. C. 

10. |. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fail of 
1841, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. Tu name and close Ist of August, 184). 

No.2. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1841, 
$200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. 

\o.3. A Sweepstakes for all ages (free only for horses the property of persons residing 

‘orthuf James River, and South of the Potomac, prior to the Ist of Jan., 1841), sub. 

$50 each, h. ft., Three mile heats. To name and close Isto; August, 1841. Dag a 
. (Dec. 26. 
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7 GEORGE H. HITE, 

\[!NIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to Ne. 188 Fulton 

1 street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. et Aga 
Ase e : 


CADMUS. } 
T= celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 
‘orable terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, his services for the 
“suing season will be let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Di 
‘ion, Y yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His performances whilst on the 
i are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. : - 
umunications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘*‘ Cadmus, 


¢ of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at sie omy, 
ov. 
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ir en Cc. F. M. NOLAND 
(' LLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to 
4s General Land Agent. 
urrié Adesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 
- ‘ CHINESE PIGS. : 
N "AIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the South. A liberal 
Late 


price will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delivered a This er wo 
iy. . 


nds of toll . THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. 

i an Te Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting Ragiand (owing to the 
ing * * death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals for a third, or alf in- 
: “est in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840-’41. The Subscriber 
. ’ Possessing all the Theatres in the Staté, (three on lease 


‘the collection of claims, and act 





th ear 





,and eS, a 
"thereby enabled to present an engagement to * Stars,” of from 18 to 20 consecutiv 
sls. Applicants ener prepared to give security for the faithful performance of all 
ments made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- 
"Cling season, that the present reputation of the Drama in Virginia may not be in- 
‘The Subscriber ig willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agreed upon for 
‘?ortion of interest. Itmay be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. Lampert (of the late 
il Theatre, N. ¥.)has been engaged as the Deputy and Acting Manager + ng 
hhoscriber dur , ce. Pro s W received un 
Mamie La sie) er oT GEORGE JONES, Lessee} 


“Pi. next, 


—‘Nnond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—{aug 15) 


ST. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
Te ainual nealaniee 1841 vill xenapance on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the 


“gage 











.»,\ day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or gel 
the United States. 
* lt Day—Pu: se $280, Mile heats 
Tis Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. : 
,"« Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Rif Doster arse $1000, Four mae mets. aa 
* ¥~Proprieto s Purse $300 heats x 
the Officers of the Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
y, |Se8 are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D.GRAY, President. 
. Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—{Sept. 12-e4w.1 Peter W.GavtTiERr,jr., Sec’y- _ 





§ WANTED 
A “TUATION as Training Groom, by a man, who, by his ence and judg- 
A arnt able toaies every raiser adh 7 pene man in need of his mr 
jeer, “ advertiser having lived in situation ewmarket, and other 
Wohien, /f a satis situation could be obtained South, the advertiser 
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HE JANUARY number of thi ri ; 
from the Office of s magazine (being No. 1, Vol. XII. 


T 


: )is published this day 
the “‘ Spirit of the Times,” No. I Barclay direst, American Hotel. 


EMBELLISHMENT. ' 
WINTER SCENE ON THE KAATERS-KILLS: 
Engraved on Steel by Dick, from a Drawing by W. H. Bartlett. 
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WM. T. PORTER, 


Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the “Spirit of the Times.” 


New York, January 9, 1841. 





POST STAKFS. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run two Post Stakes in the year 184], free for all ages, 
sub. $500 each. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some da 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix «n; the other over the 
Huntsville Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race, toclose on the Ist of June, 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running whenhe advertises the races 
Now four subs. :— 
1. Boddie & Elliott 3. Camp & Acklen 
2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber, at Huntsville, Ala. 
(Dec. 12) HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec’y of N. Ala. Assoc’n. 
SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
5 ke South Garolina Jockey Club, desirous of increasing the sports on the Washing- 
tou Course at their next Meeting, in February, propose to give $1000 for a Post 
Stake, Four mile heats. The race to come off on the 16th of February, the day preceding 
the regular annual meeting, the rules of the Club to govern the race. Sub. $1000. 
Three or more to make arace.—[{Dec. 19-t.f.} JOHN B. IRVING, Sec,y. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. 
oe following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 
Miss., the Fal] Meeting of 184] :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs. 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy. 
a. Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons, 
onson. ‘ 
3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 
GLENCOE. 
i answer to humerous enquirits, the public are informed that Glencoe will continue 
at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jackson). 
He isin fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares, may rest assured that 
the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities foraccommodating 
stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training establishment 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the year. All letters will be ad 
dressed to THOMAS KIRKMAN, 
(Oct. 10-t.my.] Florence, Ala 
JOHN BASCOMBE. 
T HIS distinguished horse, at the urgent solicitations of many breeders in Georgia and 
Alabama, has been brought back from Kentucky, where he stoov with great success | 
ast season, and will stand the ensuing season at his owner’s stable, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., 
en miles below Columbus, Ga. Lots and stables are provided for mares, and every at- | 
tention will be paid to them, and care used to prevent accidents and escapes, but no lia- | 
bility will be incurred for either. 
The pedigree and performances of Bascombe are too well known to the public to need | 
repetition here. His stock in Georgia apd South Carolina, where he made his first two | 
seasons, are of the highest promise, and he has proved himself a sure foal getter. } 
His owner would fee] wathereed to demand, and miglit expect to receive, the highest | 
price for his services, but believing that the state of the times, and the price of stock, as 
well as the reduced prices of agricultural products, do not warrant the exorbitant charges 
heretofore made for the services of stallions, and with a view to serve the best interest 
of the Turf and breeders, he has determined tu fix on the following reduced rates, viz :— 
Seventy-five dollars the season, with one dollar to thegroom. Taree dollars per week 
for keeping the mares; black servants sent with mares boarded gratis. Persons sending 
mares from a distance will send with them a note for season. JOHN CROWELL. 
Dec. 22, 1840. (Jan. 2-tlap) 
REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) 
AILY (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M., from pier No. 4, North River. 
Boston reduced to $5. 
Arrangement for the week: —The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. : 
The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 
The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 
The steamers of this line are furnished with *‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. , 
Freight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. 


IL? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road | 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on those days when the 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, ifthey preferit, rem iin on board, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. (Sept. 12, tf.) 


ST. STEPHENS (S. C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Races over the St. Stephens Course, near Pineville, will commence on the 26thf 
T January next, and continue three days. A Silver Cup will be run for the first day, | 
; will be the regular races. 
anDee 12 ae rate wutie® . T. W. PEYRE, Sec’y and Treas. 


CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 
| Dew the joint direction of Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- | 
or steamboat from New York. 


sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad | 

This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles | 
which have been tested by the widest experience, aid hitherto approved by the numerous | 
and intelligent patrons of the Institution. aang 

The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- | 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly pi actised in speaking, | 
translating, and composing ineach of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 

The elementary course of studiespursued at the Lyceam embraces every branch es- 
sential to a thorough commercial! education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial] operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included in the sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the atteniion of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose langnage they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. — 

Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while | 
such attention will be paid to the comforts and manne 
to their temporary home. 











Terms. ? 
, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, tos 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 


For Boarding, Washin 


quarterly in advance .........--------------- pogscaeeeesensune npr Sina ry S 
Use of bed... ......---cccces- aoe -. per quarter _..........--------+---- 4-4 
Stationery ...... 222. cece ncne ween cerns AO 22a cece cnn cer en nneeennnnnn= ow 
Music --eee8 eee e eee e ee ee eee eee re eee do el 12 00 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entranc Se ganas i. pus quartet. 

ancing and Fencing, each, (m : pseddeesece 

Note.—Those bere wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 


specified sum, willbe cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
mieten tae an ood than one year. Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 


(Oct. 10-t.f.] 





S.J. SYLVESTER'S 


GE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
in pte ne bbe office he has been established for the last 15 years. 
taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from proce 





TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE | 


| with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performances o} 
| with incidentai notices of their contemporaries, etc. 





rs of the pupils as willattach them render every possible comfort 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES;~ ~~ 


; ACHRONICLEOF = 
The Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
GRAVINGS, 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL EN 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR, 
THIs well known weekly publication which was established in ] 
jr, in the City of New York, has now. reached its Tenth volume. irnns prese of ~ 
very largestclass, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen of } 
‘finest texture, and on new ty It is embellished th largest and er hi ~ 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the United Stee y 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished AmERican — 
ImMportTED Horses, designed to censtitute an American ; » ace é 


: The Engravings corres ae 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually putiished in London, of Win- 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel P; 

expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists ;— 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLiz Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after Trovg 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col.Joun CROWELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afterTroyr . 


LEVIATHAN 
The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence; Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Trove 
SHARK 
The property of Col. Wm.R. JoHNnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick afterTroya 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HINSHELWOoD—TROYR 


included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is also a superb 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseus¢, in the character of ‘La 
Syiphide,” engraved by HiINsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALOF 


| and INMAN. — 
NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
The First Number of the New Volume of ‘‘The Spirit of the Times””—the Tenth— was 
issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was publishedin a new and beautiful dress, in 
the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
_ with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers. 
A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every rase 
| of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was orig nally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
, they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of ENGLISH 
WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged ip 


the English form. 
A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
&c. &c., will be published in this 


owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, 

volume ; and in addition, there will be anabstract of every great Trotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has ar from several authentic sources, and will be extremelyinteresting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
| early number of the volume, and wil! be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
| age, color, pedigree, owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguishe 
| Stallion in America. 

In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
| a faithful and copious record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 
| Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments; Essays on 

Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
| the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 

complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upon 

all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 
| Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREBDING and AGRICUL- 
| TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instrue- 
tion of breeders of finecattle,sheep,&c. Selections from the mos: approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given PrRorEssor STEWaRT’s work on STABLE 
| ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates andDrawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six paces itis 
‘‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming. F 5 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper wil! also be embellished with a gieat 
number of ErcHines and OUTLINES en the plan of * Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already im the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid. 
succession, and due notice wil) be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


| ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by Dz Latrre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March, 
ARGYLE, 
The propertyof Hon. Pirrce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, 8. C., Pamted by Trove 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr Jonn CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the Owner 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. ; Painted by Trove. 
Published on the 9th Jan. 

The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Reom 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 





Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formeda lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all com varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of m- 
rangement, is second tonone in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the T can 
order it through their post-mastrrs, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wiil be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper near!y all appear in the early part of 
the year. nas 
, Terms of Subscription and Advertisi 
For One Year’s Subscription, $10in advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance, 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion,$1. 

I> Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Dellar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 


— 











THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possicie regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &e. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing im the play- way can be purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers ‘“ pee Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 

most popular pieces of the present day. 
Gonbeets British and Minor Drama : Duncorm!’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Draina>. ana Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesaleorders attended te with promptness. ; 

New plays done up in s*rong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. _ L 

HIS splendid establishment, situate No, 142 Broadway. New York, is now open, am 
T ready to receive those who may be pleased to taver it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and ejez«t—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—tie cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder wil be constantiy supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of the proprietors te 
and convenience we patrons. _ A, e — 

° n long and favorably known in this City as a hotel-Keeper, 
ey + bane easter on the Atlantic pg Ag Aa New Orleans, &c. 
ic’s obedient servants, . B. REDM¢ { oh 
New York, Aug.31. 1840.—[Sept.4,6m.1 JAMES PENNOYER, | PrePrietor 


ER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 

ERCHANTS and pe a in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
M PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found. 
wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—ne 
“ saturated wood” is used or * pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iren. 
from injury when ex sed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 

uently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street; also at 











‘tute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
whe oy mag its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 


’ ouble safes, and warranted >y him to be f; also one of Scott’s 
aby teens safes—-the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in Kose 
than one hour—the Salamander remained inthe same furnace under a powerful blast 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was ogee filled to the with charcoal, and oontinnss 
to burn for eleven hours more, makin all twenty-four hours—it was then take from 








x ction, Ww . : : 
al eh RoR Ow ne 





confident that for quality of w i 


a 


Uncurrent Money found The same 
remi returned according to instructions. the furnace and opened, when all the sand papers were 

Onn, estos -Wetea'tad ee cape tab wh pe a)lparts of the United States, Canadas,and | 5./¢ may Le teen at A necmenthe most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $208 
Europe. tod. | See the locks in use. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payble on oe ryt of Be smb, er persons each, Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, i OS WILDER, oy 
wnt Scumte lave calves. AA it the amount to 8.4. Sylvester, with instructions, to > ———_ eye yet peg and = os ew 

We the undersigned were n above safes 
wills aan Bank of England notes, andall descriptions of Foreign Gold bought dite tant the test — fairly pene a e ae ’ fiom. — Belt pm min 
of the varlous \inds of safes, above thousands 

a ie Canporaaid Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. eo tions | that they will endure without injury ten times as mach bares, aera aS be their 

t be addressed to ; ; s. J. SYL beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at of coal, with the blast of three 
De 28 *CBroadwav and 22 Wall street. unanimous opinion that the burning of so large @ otter fire than is ever made bya 

> biacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, pre pes e was much longer than Veo 
Sree, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to| burning building ; andthe time that, it watt St tot se to do them injury. 
fore BOND STRERT, k yy ; lishment in New York | are generally exposed to fire, eyed rr waeneal>- 
at 356 Broadwey, two doors above the Carlton House, where ty very, Plate, Plate S. Avo. Prrace, Ex-Agent for C. G, Gaylor, at Boston. 
an extensive assortment of new fashionable ont et ee and will receive | Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. Prrer S.M. Rixe, Commissioner of Deeds. 
ware, and Dessert Cutlery of the best Londen men ae ed m their Manu- toned those persons who are ever ready to deceive. 
ly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they ‘ N.B. The public are caut against No will be a” @uthorized agent to- 

te M. ving ¢ their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here the public by appearances oo eve oF ray 

Bo eee cl tne ah dons , and from the great f ‘possess, feel } sell my safes without # ¢e OS WILDBR,(6m PatenteewndManufactus 

ve . J 

contd and tastefal design, they c4RnO8}6 TOUPS'SS | New York, April 16, 1040.—tepl4 
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Concerts a la Musard, at the Park.—There could scarcely be occasion to 
regret the closing of all our theatres for a few weeks, were their usual enter- 


tainments replaced by Concerts so admirable as those now given each evening 


at the Park Theatre. he change in the position of the orchestra, alluded to 
in our last, has since been made, and improvements effected in the appearance 
of the house, making the tout ensemble decidedly more elegant. The band 
nightly acquires superior precision, and already it Is pronounced the most effec- 
tive one ever listened to in this city. 
The selection of the music by Mr. THomas, is admirable, and sufficiently di- 
versified to impart the charm of novelty to each evening’s amusement. The 
wea her has not been favorable the week ; excessive inclemency or exces- 
sive cold having prevailed nearly all the time. But this has operated only to 
prevent ladies from attending on those evenings when the weather has been at 
its worst. They embraced the enly pleasant night, cold as it was, to make an 
appearance in some force. It will not be expected that we should enumerate 
the selections of music for the week ; the overtures to ‘ Zampa” and “ Guil- 
laume Tell,” continue to be the leading favorites ; that to ‘‘ Semiramide” has 
likewise been received with loud applause. Musarp’s Quadrilles are ever 
characteristic and brilliant, and one by Nicer: is very peculiar in its arrange- 
ment and is much admired. Solos upon the Flute and Trumpet have been gi- 
ven this week by Messrs. Gospey, Kyte, and Avupicx. A German friend, 
whose opinion we highly value, assures us that the waltzes are executed with 
the true national feeling—said to be a rare achievement here ;—there are a 
good number of individuals of that nation in the orchestra, which may account 
for this. In conclusion, we cannot forbear to remark that never before was an 
amusement so refined, offered to our citizens at so low a price, as the Park 
Concerts @ la Musard; and we were extremely pleased to see last evening a 
greater number of ladies present, than on any previous night. 





Niblo's Concerts.—We attended a Concert on Tuesday last, called Concerts 
d’ Hiver @ la Musard ; we know not why they are designated @/a Musard. They 
are like almost all other concerts we have attended, the audience being seated 
as quietly as you please. Nevertheless, they are exceedingly agreeable, for we 
have Miss Poorg, Givpivet, and Sgcuin singing favorite airs from all the operas 
we have ever heard, and from some that we have not. The house on Tuesday 
was filled as far as $300 could fill it, barring ‘‘the dead heads ;” a good propor- 
tion of the audience were ladies. Last night it was yet more crowded, and 
quite as fashionable. Miss Poole sang ‘‘Chide me, dear massetto ” divinely. 
We regret that the arrival yesterday has cut our room so short that we can- 
not speak further of these Concerts. 





The Franklin.—The Park company has not done well the past week ; in aim- 
ing at something light and trifling, they went a little too far into the Bowery 
school. The sooner such steps are retraced the be-ter. 





The Olympic.—This house has not been as well filled this week as the pre- 
vious one. MutTcHEL.’s great want at present is a first-rate dramatist. Cannot 
Mr. Horncast e write a burlesque of the music of “ Don Giovanni *” the action 
js not worth the powder. 

We by no means wish to insinuate that Mitchell has been doing badly ; on 
the contrary, he has made money during the week. Besides, he has quelled 
two embryo rows, ina style peculiar to himself. We intended to go into the 
details of one case we saw, but have not room. 





Theatrical On Dits Domestic and Foreign. 

We complained in our last that the Philadelphia papers had given no descrip- 
tion or analysis of ‘“‘ Norma” at all adequate to the prodigious effects said to have 
been produced by it. Since then there has appeared in the National Gazette an 
elaborate article upon the opera, which ‘strange to say in the case of a Philadel- 
phia paper) is so long that we cannot find room for it at once; we give however 
the analysis of the action and music of the opera, and at some future day may 
find room for the remarks upon the performance of :t atthe Chestnut Street. 

The “run” of the opera has been interrupted by the illness of Mrs. Woop ; 
it is impossible to say how severely she may be afflicted, so contradictory are the 
reports in the papers; but we presume that the opera has not been sung this 
week at the Chestnut Street house. 

At Borton’s it has been repeated during the week, save Monday evening when 
Artaxerxes was announced. We copy a benefit card of one of the vocalists en- 

gaged in doing *‘ Norma ;” it is a curiosity in its way, 

New Nationa, Tueatre—Benefit of Mrs. Sutton—Fifth Night of Norma. 
Mrs. Surton, in announcing her Benefit Night, begs to apologise for intruding a 
few remarks upon the public, relative to her present position. Identified as she 
has been with the personification of the character of Norma in Europe, her 
fiast and greatest desire was to produce that opera immediately on her arrival 
in her native land—but the Gepressed state of theatricals in New York prevented 
her from appearing before the public at that time. The enterprise of the Ma- 
nager of the National Theatre in Philadelphia, has afforded her the first op- 
portunity she could obtain. Throughout her musical career abroad, she has 
had but one object—a successful return to her own country. Her suc- 
cess in Europe elicited remarks from foreigners in the highest degree flat 
tering to American talent, and she now relies with confidence on the sup- 
port of Americans—a support which has never yet been denied to one of their 


children. 

We are not apprised of the success of the company generally, but hear that 
the above appeal failed to fill the house. 

We have only time and room to name the concert given by Herwig, at the 
City Hotel on Friday last. He is the most wonderful performer to whom we 
ever listened—more of him hereafter. Madame Orro acquitted herself in first- 
rate style. She has a voice of extraordinary compass, and makes continual ad- 
vances in her profession. We are exceedingly anxious to hear her in “ Zampa.” 

The National is now advertised te open on the 8th of Feb. next. 

Branam is singing, or has been singing for “ Handel and Haydn Society,” at 
Boston. In England, they fancy that his success here has been immense, and 
one theatrical paper remarks that Mr. and Mrs. Wood were about to return 
home, “ as Braham had in a great degree superseded them.” There has been 
a good deal of * superseding ” among all the parties vocal in this city, but Bra- 
ham is the last man to supersede anything that will draw $300 a night. 

We have cut a notice of Mr. Forrest’s appearance at Charleston from a 
daily paper of that city. The reader will find it on the first page. 

Of Mr. Pracipe we hear nothing ; we suppose he is lying idle to recruit his 
ehattered health. May he return to us at an early day entirely recovered. 
Bulwer ’s “ Money ” is to be breught out at Burton's theatre next Monday ;— 
it is said to be cast with great strength. In England, it has proved more suc- 
cessful than onr previous advices had led us to anticipate. 

Covent Garden is the only theatre which has brought forward a real Christmas 
pantomime. It is called the “Castle of Otranto ; or the Giant Helmet.” It is con- 
sidered as wonderful in London that there should be but one pantomime during 

the Holidays,-as that our three principal theatres should be closed in the midst 
of - season. Madame Vesrris has three dramatists now actively at work 
to bring out some novelties for her; we allude to Ricuarp Peake, Dovetas 
JerRoup, and Marx Leman. 
& Extason is now conducting the Concerts at Drury Lane, ‘nor do the papers 


can +. Tegret at the substitution of him for Musarp, who has crossed the 
annel. 


to custom, on the-15th ; but he has obtained an extension of his license, as the 

Haymarket is the only theatre at which ‘the legitimate” is now played in 

London, and in consequence his theatre will remain open during the year. 

« edna ae of pantomime is attempted at the Adelphi, called 
Enchanted Fish)’—Extar the Harlequiu, and Wistano, 


the Clown. Kune and Miss Buturx are the Pantaloon and Columbine. The 















best hit was the “ Annuals,” hitting off the “Book of Beauty,” the “ Forget- 
me-not,” and the “ Keepsake.’” 

Of the “ Minors,” more next week. 

Buww has taken the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford street ; the German com- 
pany which he went over to engage, will appear here sometime in February, and 
not, as was first proposed, at Drury Lane. 

Bocusa has taken the Italian Opera House at St. Petersburg ; he has en- 
gaged Tampurini and Laspiacue. The prima donna is to be his own chére 
amie, Mrs. Bisnor, of whom our readers “ wot well.” 

The health of Mr. Cuartes Keuste has been very precarious, but we are 
glad to learn that the state of his health, on the return of Mrs. Butler to Eng- 
land, was considerably better than it had been for some time previously. The 
disease under which he has been suffering so long is that of one of the kid- 
neys, and a few days before the arrival of Mrs. Butler, Mr. Liston, the eminent 
surgeon, had successfully removed a tumor from the region of the loins, which 
has given him considerable relief. 

Cuarces Kean and Evten Tree have been doing wonders at Manchester, 
and Batts has been honored with overflowing houses at Newcastle. 

Tempteron and Miss M. A. Arxinson have been singing with great suc- 
cess at Glasgow in “‘ La Sonnambula.” 

We have no possible space to spare this week for further theatrical items, 





Norma at the Chestnut Street Theatre. 

The opera of Norma as now presented at the Chestnut Street Theatre, forms 
an object of paramourt interest and an engrossing topic of conversation with the 
dramatic and the fashionable world. Under these circumstances it has been sug- 
ren. to us that an attempt at a comprehensive notice of its music rhetorica 
eatures and its present performance might not be unacceptable to its admirers| 
here. With this impression we shall venture to remark hastily aod summarily 
on these points. 

The original Italian text is by Felice Romani, a dramatic poet of great sweet- 
ness and strength. He has in his literary career realized the proposition that a 
sensible, striking and good plot, couched in numbers especially appropriate to 
lyrical exhibition, is the radical and right mode of eliciting the most beautiful 
and forcible inspirations of the composer—a proposition the neglect of which has 
consigned three-fourths of the whole range of operas on the continent of Europe 
to speedy oblivion, and has utterly prevented thus far whatever musical originali- 
ty there might be in England from sustaining itself on the stage with decency and 
applause for any continued length oftime. It is mentioned in the life of Rossini 
that his custom was to spend several days after the text ot an opera was put into his 
hands in uttering anathemas on the wretched stuffon which he had to ground his 
ideas. A review of the dismal trumpery which thus forms the chief basis of the 
run of his works will make any one sympathise with the composer. The text of 
English operas which it hae been our misfortune to encounter, has been the most 
sublimated foolery that ever authorship could conceive ora generous and confid- 
ing public endure. 

The talent of Romani as shown in Norma is quite equal to its sustenance. 
The main incident of it, a secret espousal of a Gallic Druidess to a Roman offi- 
cer, is taken from history, or at least tradition. The succession and arrange- 
ment of action, the progression of events, and the climax of catastrophe are fine- 
ly wrought cut with the knowledge both historical and technical necessary to the 
completeness of such a tragedy. 

We shall now touch upon the music and its special performance. 

The overture, which has been tumultuously encored on every night of its per- 
formance, in a manner without precedent in this country, is a condensed and lu- 
minous index to the character of the whole work. It is made up in the Italian 
style of traits, motives or extracts presented without ramification or elaboration, 
as exhibited in German compositions. It opens in G minor, and is sad and des- 


-perate in ite tones throughout ; there is not an evidence of hope or delight in it, 


but it is Jaden with a calamitous and fierce expression. 


It begins with heavy and dark chords in a majestic movement ; a few soft and 
melancholy notes on the wind instruments, and a brief martial trait ensuef; a 
loud and hurried passage, succeeded by some quiet expressions on the clarionets, 
introduce the chief motive, which is represented by a rapid, tremulous motion in 
the higher notes of the violins, which may be supposed to paint the uncertainty 
and agony of the heroine. A loud passage ushers to an air played by the leading 
wind instruments, which is extracted from the duet in the third act, and consti- 
tutes in itself a mixture of savage triumph and intense regret. These passages 
with kindred interlinkings are repeated up tothe finale of the Overture, when it 
takes the key of G major, and a hymn to the god of battle, or the Druidieal Sun, 
is set forth by means of long sustained notes on the wind instruments, accom- 
panied by delicious turns or musical points of light on the high notes of the vio- 
lins; this continnes until it is broken in upon by a wild chromatic passage from 
the passionate trio ending the first act, and the whole is crowned by ascending 
chords which are drawn from the conclusion of the triumphant War Song in the 
third act. Thus the disasters of the chief characters, and the consummation of 
the wishes of the fierce sons of the land of Brennus are continuously and con- 
jointly represented in this production. 

The introduction to the first act is in G major; it is a slow aud grave move- 
ment of a mixed rural and devotional character, expressive also of the calmness 
and repose of a bright and warmevening. On the rise of the curtain, druids, as- 
trologers, and other functionaries are discovered in acts of piety near a rude al- 
tar. Orveso, the chief priest and father of Norma, enters with attendants. He 
bids the characters ascend with him a neighboring height, to watch the decline 
of the day and hail the appearance of the new moon. The chorus with excla- 
matory suddenness invoke their Goddess to shine forth, as Norma is about to 
sacrifice to her, and then they take up a prayer with quickened emotion to the 

od of War, Irminsul, and imprecations against theirtyrantsthe Romans. The 

t movement of the introduction is re-taken, and Orveso and chorus withdraw 
and are heard singing inthe distance to the moon. This being concluded, Clau- 
dian, the Roman proconsul in Gaul, enters with his friend Flavius ; looking round 

uardedly, he announces to Flavius that he has ceased to regard Norma with af- 
ection, to whom he was secretly espoused, and is now bent on taking from the 
Temple and bearing to Rome, whither he was going on the morrow, a virgin of 
rank named Elberta. He proceeds to relate to Flavius a dream, in which No:- 
ma’s vengeance was shadowed forth. He mentions in an air of great tenderness, 
connected with agitated description, that he fancied himself at a Roman altar 
with Elberta, to whom he had just been wedded ; when a dreadful phantom arose 
from the earth, a storm burst forth with supernatural horrors, his bride disappear- 
ed, and the voice of Norma was heard sternly calling for revenge and his death. 
At this moment, the brazen shield which announced the mystic rites of the 
Druids as commencing is heard, a trumpet call and a portion of a march and cho- 
rus within, give the signal of Norma's approach, with the sacred procession. 
Claudian expresses, in a martial air, his determination to carry his point, even at 
the expense of the religious institutions of the Druids, which had becn preserved 
according to the policy of Rome. Claudian and Flavius retire hastily, and a cho- 
rus of priests, priestesses, and others enter, describing the coming of Norma, 
who is about to cut the sacred missletoe as a first offering tothe new moon. A 
chorus likewise announces the determination of the god Irminsul to sustain Gaul 
in an attempt to throw off her yoke. Norma enters, and with great majesty re- 
bukes the crowd for assuming to know the behests of the god, but predicts her- 
self the overthrow of their tyrants in the lapse of time. She tells the degree of 
the god, which is present submission, and commands peace, and proceeds with 
the Bok and revered ceremony of cutting the missletoe, and offering a prayer 
to the new moon. The scene here is of transcendent loveliness. ‘The best skill 
of the painter represents a grove and landscape lit up bya brilliant moon. All 
kneel devoutly and Norma sings the exquisite invocation which is so celebrated. 
A chorus and air follow, in which the love and hope of Norma, apart, are finely 
contrasted with the wild demonstration of the other characters. All go out with 
the march which heralded their entrance. 

Elberta then appears, and in beautiful tones utters her feelings of distress at 
having been recreant to her religious duty and listening to the entreaties of 
Claudian. She kneels at the altar to ask forgiveness. Claudian enters. A 
duet ensues in which she first refuses to desert her religion and country, but fi- 
nally consents to depart with him on the morrow for Rome. This duet is writ- 
ten with perfect skill and expression, nnd is one of the most admired pieces of 
the Opera. The scene changes to an apartment of Norma, who enters with her 
children, and hearing an approaching footstep, she confides them to the secret 
care of her attendant Clotilda. Elberta enters timidly. A duet ensues in which 
Elberta announces that she has listened toa declaration of passion and had pro- 
mised to desert the temple. Her recital of her interview with Claudian, and 
Norma’s exclamations, aside, of her own bitter experience under the same cir- 
cumstances, are very finely expressed. Norma forgives Elberta and allows her 
to renounce her religous vow. Thisincident isdepicted in a duet which is night- 
ly repeated. Norma then asks the name of him who has won her affection. 

points to Claudian who is approachi A scene of surprise and horror 
ensues. Our limits will not permit us to analyse the music. An audience ge- 
nerally observes the striking airs and salient points of dramatic music, but a con- 


stant analytical for orchestral designs and execution will lead the amateur 
to new musical and extend his interest in an opera loog after he is 

with its obvious brilliancies and effects. Norma, in 
this trio, threats of. vengeance on Claudian with desperate energy. A soft 
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trio of lamentation of unsurpassed beauty follows. Elberta at its close re- 
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aeemeaiaaad 
jects a frantic proposition of Norma to fly wita Claudian, i 
with a movement of Gutions dedanations — 
: The Second = — an a of Norma where her children are 
sleeping on acouch. Norma enters with a haggard expression ; 
and dagger. A recitative of tremendous power and interest ‘allenn = me 
Norma discloses her intention of killing her children. She approaches the couch 
to slay them, but the uplifted dagger drops from her hand and she falls upon 
them weeping convulsively. The effect of this scone upon the audience is ex- 
citing to the last degree. Norma sends for Elberta and implores her to take her 
children to Claudian and act asa mother to them. The virgin replies that she 
has renounced all love for Claudian, and will take the children to him as a means 
of regaining through their intercession his affection towards Norma. This 
scene is repesented in a duet of wonderful beauty, which is received by the au- 
dience with peculiar favor. 

The next scene represents a wild country, with a bridge in the bac 
one of the most romantic scenic displays, “4 extent seated, that ~~ = 
gined. A procession of Priests and Virgins pass over the lofty bridge, and con- 
tinued-to wind round the mountain passes ; the Gallic soldiers appear in sight to 
a barbaric march, they multiply in numbers till the whole stage is filled with 
them, and all the points of eminence in the scene are studded with their num- 
bers. ‘Their fierce appearance, wild accoutrements and devices form a splendid 
illustration of classic times, which connected with music action and painting all 
conjoined on the scene, cannot be realized with corresponding vitality and effect 
hy the poets or the painters description alone. 

The chorus utter their vindictive feelings against their tyrants. Orveso ap- 
pears and announces that the oracular Norma had decreed peace ; the soldiers acqui- 
esce with superstitions obedience, but comfort themselves that the day of wrath 
is nevertheless at hand. They clash their swords round Orveso, a chorus of 
priests appears on the eminences, and blesses their arms, and the curtain falls on 
the most magnificent living picture ever presented to an American audience, and 
acknowledged to be far superior to its original represention in Italy. 

The third act discovers the barbaric architecture of the temple of the god 
Irminsul with his colossal armed bronze statue in the centre. Norma enters 
and receives from Clotilda the information that Claudian had rejected all 
terms of reconciliation, and still vowed to force Elberta from the temple at 
every hazard. Thereupon Norma, with wild and sublime anger, threatens ven- 
geance against the whole Roman host. She gives the signal to arms, by 
thrice striking the brazen shield of the god, and at its horrid clanga multitude 
of sacred and secular Gauls rush in tumultuously.—Norma declares that the 
omen from the altar is warlike, and the soldiers in company sing with demo- 
niac fury their War Song, striking their shields at intervals. This concluded 
Orveso demands the ordinary war sacrifice. Atthis point the tumult is heard 
within, and Clandian, fettered and guarded, is dragged before the assembly. 
It becomes Norma to kill him. Her pity produces a moment of irresolution, 
and she requests all to withdraw, that she may learn the motive of his intru- 
sion. Left alone with him, she promises to free him, if he will leave Elberta 
and not attempt to take her from the temple. Claudian refuses. She men- 
tions that her desperation had caused her to attempt the life of her children 
and might still produce their destruction. This brings Claudian to her feet 
imploringly. She farther discloses that Elberta for having broken her religious 
vow, shall perish on the funeral pile. This duet is received with tumultuous 
approbation. Its musical progression and climax evince in the strongest de- 
gree the intensity and exaltation of the dramatic music of the present day. 
Claudian next attempts to seize the poignard of Norma, who calls to her res- 
cue the multitude which had previously retired at her bidding. Some loud 
chords on the trombones introduce the crowning horrors of the last scene. 
Norma commands that the funeral pile be raised for an apostate priestess, and 
that Elberta be brought on the scene. In the interval a duet and chorus are 
sung and repeated with brilliant applause. It is a production of unsurpassed 
musical concentration and eloquence. At its conclusion Elberta appears ; a 
struggle between vindicative and generous feeling agitates Norma, but the 
latter sentiment triumphs, and she declares herself perjured, guilty, and under 
the laws of her religion and country meriting a death of torture. Normathen 
kneels to her father, and implores hin? to guard and cherish after her death her 
orphan children. This cry of distress is in E minor. It is singularly accom- 
panied by a horn which gives the effect of a human groan, and may be select- 
ed as anexample of talent on the part of the composer, and a simple and clear 
illustration of the remarkable capacities which music possesses of lucid and 
simultaneous passion, beyond its claim as a universal language. Norma con- 
tinues kneeling to her father who relents and promises to accede to her design 
At this point the music takes the key of E major and the impulsive energy 
and agonized triumph of Norma, connected with the rise and rush of the an- 
gry chorus, form an iilustration of individual and collective sentiment not pro- 


_duceable by any other means. Norma gives her poignard aside to Claudian, 


who stabs himself and falls, and she és led to the funeral pile, and the flames 
rise around her amid the shouts of the savage crowd. The reality of this 
scene is perfect, and has a prodigious effect on the auditory. 








Miss Ellen Tree. 

Treatre Royat, Mancugester.—On Monday night Ellen Tree made her first 
appearance here this season, as Rosalind, in ‘“‘ As You Like It.” Her personifi- 
cation of the beautiful creation of our immortal poet, is all that taste or judge- 
ment could demand. Perfectly feminine in all the changes ef the character, she 
manfully sustains the sinking courage of her more timid cousin, without at all 
overstepping the modesty of the sex she has for atime laid aside ; and after each 
temporary excitement is passed, we almost expected her to “ weep like a very 
woman” in good earnest. On Tuesday “The Hunchback” was performed, in 
which Miss Tree did more than justice to the Julia of the author. The awkward 
situations in which the heroine and her lover are placed have always struck us 
with wonder at the of the writer. We have seen Miss Kemble, Miss Van- 
denhoff, and Knowles’s own pupil (Miss Elphinstone), in the same character, each 
of whom depicted his Juliaas a girl giddy, silly, proud, and vixenish ; suddenly and 
unnaturally throwing aside the modesty and bashfulness of her sex and educa- 
tion, and boldly assuming the air of an experienced woman of high ton. Such a 
character we have often been tempted to congratulate Clifford un losing; but 
not so the Julia of Miss Tree. There is a magic in her lady-like appreciation 
of what belongs to the sex, that transforms even deformities into beauties. Une 
or two sentences must suffice to convey our meaning. In the interview with 
Clifford, who comes as the secretary of her affianced husband, the tone in which 
she gave the words, “ Clifford, why don’t you speak to me ?”’ told sucha tale of 
heart-breaking sorrow as the words never, from other lips, conveyed before. 
Another beauty, equally her own, occurred when reproving her cousin, who was 
laughing at her ruined lover. She is made to say, “ Helen, I hate you" (pretty, 
elegant expression from a lady’s mouth), It has always beenjgiven with the vi0- 
lence of a virago. Miss Tree pronounced the first, Helen, in a tone of mourn 
ful reproach ; the other authoritatively, so as to command silence ; and the t 
hate you,” sotto voce, and therefore not offeusive as we have hitherto heard - 
Altogether, this character receives a polish from this lady that it really lacks 
from the author. We know that it may be considered heterodox to find fault with 
Sheridan Knowles’s productions. Let it beso. Inverted sentences, improbadie 
situations, and the most ou¢re plots, however bepuffed and bepuffed will never 
induce us to rank such a writer otherwise than in his true position.—" The In- 
valids,” a very lively farce, followed, by which the house was kept in a per/éc* 
burst of laughter by Mrs. Clarke and Mr. Baker The exquisitely ridiculous 
dress of the lady, it is impossible to do justice to, so killingly correct to the o- 
del she had fixed upon, the setting sun— 

*“ Clothed in yellow and in red.” 


—* Ton,” was performed on Thursday, Miss Tree sustaining the character ot res 
self-devoted youth. The consistency, the heroic daring, and deep pathos of this 
charming creation of Talfourd, was admirably preserved by its beautiful pee 
sentative, who looked and moved the very type of the imaginative ere 

sacrifice. Some of the scenes were perfect studies, both for the actor and ¢ a 
artist, more especially the last, when as king, she issued her royal commands, 
which were to hold in life or death. The manner in which she sat the ow 
was right regal. It was impossible to resist the unanimous call after the he 
the curtain, which proceeded from all parts, and accordingly Miss Tree w4s “ 
on to the stage by Mr. Howard, to receive again the pleased plaudits . ; ' 
house. ‘Turning the Tables” followed, a farce of most legitimate fun an “? 
lic from end toend. Mr. Howard was especially clever as the table-turner, t : 
redoubtable Jemmy Bumps. Last night Mrs. Cowley’s lively comedy of : 
Belle’s Stratagem” was performed. To-night Miss Tree plays Constance, : 
“The Love Chase,” for her benefit and the last night of her engagemet. 2 
house has not been as full as we could have wished, but the weather and th 

state of trade must be the apology for many families being absent, who wes 
otherwise eagerly have availed themselves of the opportunity of seeing as 
Tree. ‘The scenery is very much improved, and the dresses as well. We a 
that this theatre will not be sacrificed tothe absurd notion that any amount 


- : : 1. 
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There has been no novelties at the Italian Opera. Albertazzi re-appeared of 
Thursday se’nnight in Rosina, in the “ Barbiére,” with Mario as Almavive ng 
Tamburini as Figaro. -Mercadante’s “Giuramento” is in rehearsal. wes 
Pauline Garcia Viardot has been singing at concerts given by Herz and Lat a. 
Balfe is still here, hard at work for the Opera Comique ; Cinta Damoresu ' 
pected to behis prima Donna. The latter is to appear shortly in the new opi 
La Rose de Péronne. Fanny Elssier is expected at the end of the mont ae 
also Thalberg, who will give concerts with De Beriot. Berlioz is giving 
certs at the Conservatoire. 
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